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in mis book, Charles Reid guides the reader JJ 

complete, step-by-step 

methods needed to create expressive. 

He begins with the basics, including which 
how to choose your brushes: which papers are tost lor 

Sketching: and how to set up and 
board. Reid then presents 25 

trated demonstrations that incorporate such ^ 

mixing washes and over-washes, wet-in-wet, dry brush, 
lifting out, and using more than one value. 

He goes on to show the reader how to P^int the 
basic head form; the eyes* nose, mouth* and ears: lignt 
hair and dark hair; hands in general and hands in 
talk In tollowif^g these demonstrations, the reader w»Ji 
learn how to use simple light and dark washes to indi- 
cate the shadows and highlights that describe the 
features: where to look for these light and dark 
when the head is in three-quarter, side* front, back, 
and rim lighting situations; and how to use scratching, 
feathering , and hard and soft edges to create textures. 

By the time he reaches the complete, full-color por- 
trait demonstrations— showing how to paint children, 
young men and women, and older men and wornen- 
the reader has mastered the basic techniques of the 
medium, and is ready to Incorporate them into suc- 
cessful portrait painting in watercotor. 
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Quick Sketch. I2"xl2", Fabriano 
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forehead to carry the picture. I left 
the while shirt untouched in certain 
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areas and the areas of similar value 
to blend together. This type of sketch 
is very good exercise and fun to do, 
and I finished il in about three 
minutes. I never worry whether 
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fresher later. 
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Introduction 



For me, watercofor is a spontaneous and sugges- 
fS^/e tnediufriH and 1 1ind using it an exciting adven- 
ture. 

I've heard several "myths" about painting with 
watercolotp and l disagree with them all. For ex- 
ample, I've heard it said that you can't make any 
corrections Or changes with this medium— that you 
haveto be "right" the first time. This just isn't true! 

I 've found that my corrections and changes often 
"make" a painting, and I hope you'll see for your- 
self what t mean as you follow the demonstrations 
in this book. 

Another misconception about this medium is 
that it's much harder to paint people than to paint 
other subjects with watercolor. Again, I disagree! 
Water color is Ideal for spontaneous, informal por- 
traits, and it's certainly possible to paint highly 
"finished" portraits with watercolor. I'd rather go 
to oil or acrylic for my "formal" portraits, but this is 
a very personal preference, I simply find it helpful 
and interesting to switch back and forth between 
watercoior and oil. 

I can't Stress enough the importance of knowing 



how to draw before you learn how to paint por- 
traits. Drawing is beyond the scope of this book, 
but in the Bibliography Tve listed several fine 
books on drawing heads, hands, and figures, 
which you might want to study If you have doubts 
about your drawing. 

For the demonstrations in this book, Tve painted 
each step on a separate sheet of paper— to make 
the "lessons'' as clear as possible— so you'll prob- 
ably find minor variations as you progress from 
one illustration to the next, i think these slight dif- 
ferences from one step to another should actually 
be heipfut to you. They'll show you that watercolor 
is anything but an exact science, and that each 
painting is a new experience! I plan my composi- 
tions carefully, and I begin with accurate drawings, 
but I don't use any exact system once 1 start to 
paint, I like things to just happen. 

For me, this approach creates the excitement 
and adventure that are so much a pad of painting 
with watercolor. In the following demonstrations* I 
hope you'll share this sense of adventure with me. 
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Sketch Class, Fabriano paper. This is just a 

very quick noieol one of ihe men who v^as working in 
our sketch group. There are rriEStakes and poorly done 
areas, but I think a painting such as this is valuable in 
developing an ability to put down what you see directly 
and spontaneously. Even if the painting doesn't come 
otfasawhole, there might be one or two sections thal 
do work. 






Materials 
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About the only unpleasant aspect of painting with 
watercolor is going out to the art store to buy the 
necessary materials. Good watercolor brushes, 
paper, and colors are very expensive. The only 
thing I can say about t,h is is that good roatehals are 
an excellent investment. Try to steel yourself 
against the expense, knowing that you just canT 
do your best work if you use poor materials. 

Brushes 

There are two main types of brushes, oxhair and 
sable. 

Oxhair brushes don't form the fine point that's 
necessary to do the important detail work in paint- 
ing a head, tor example. On the other hand, an ox- 
hair brush would betine forthe early demonstra- 
tions in this book, while you're just becoming 
familiar with the general techniques of watercolor 
painting. 

Sable brushes are the best, but they come in 
varying qualities. You should buy as good a brush 
as you can possibly afford. The three sable 
brushes I suggest are a 1 flat, a Number 1 0 
round, and a small. Number 3 or Number 4 round. 
The numbering of brushes seems to differ from 
one manufacturer to another. For example, the 
Winsor & Newton Number 8 is approximately the 
same size as the Grumbacher Number 1 0; the 
smaller sizes differ oorrespondingly. Investigate 
the differences yourself, and choose the brushes 
you feel most comfortable with. 

It's very difficult to do a good painting with a 
brush that’s become tired and soggy, so you 
should always try to use one that comes to a good 
point. Save your old brushes for background areas 
and use your good brushes for precision work. 



Paper 

I thinkgood watercolor paper is very important. By 
"good," I mean a paper thafs fairly soft and ab- 
sorbent. Cheaper papers tend to be hard, often re- 
pel the pai nt. and sometimes seem to have an oily 
film that doesn’t really take the color well. But 
again, you can certainly use a cheaper paper until 
you have a good idea of how watercolor works. 

When you use expensive paper, you may find 
that you're afraid of It— that you doni want to ruin 
it— and this may make for very tentative and timid 
efforts. T ry to accept the fact that you are going to 
ruin some very good paper and that it's j ust part of 
learning to painti Whenever you can. work on both 
sides of a sheet of watercolor paper (apparently 
there is a right and a wrong side, but I've never 
found out which is which). 

Watercolor paper comes in various weights and 
textures. The textures run from very smooth, 
called hot -pressed, to rougher textures, called 
cold-pressed (moderately irregular) and rough 
(which means ready rough). I'd suggest that you 
use a fairly smooth texture like hot-pressed, al- 
though later on you should experiment with both 
rough and smooth paper and see which you really 
like best. 

Hot-pressed, cold-pressed, and rough papers 
come in weights running from the very light 72 lb, 
to the medium weight 1 40 lb. to the very heavy 300 
ib. The weight of a particular paper means the 
number of pounds that a ream (500 sheets) of that 
paper weighs. The paper is normally the standard 
Imperial size— 22" x 30". The 72 Ib. paper is really 
too thin and light for watercolor work, unless you 
don’t plan to make any mistakes. The heavier pa- 
per, such as 1 40 lb. or— even better— 300 Ib, takes 



more punishment. The 300 lb. paper is especially 
good to use. You’ll find you can make al I the cor- 
rections you want on It without tear of Its buck- 
ling— becoming wavy. 

Paintbox and Palette 

Since you'll probably do most of your watercolor 
work indoors, it doesn’t really matter what you 
carry your paints and brushes in. However, a 1lsh- 
erman's tackle box or a carpenter's tool box 
makes a very handy container for all of your equip- 
ment, Both types of boxes have small compart- 
ments that are excellent for holding paint tubes 
and brushes, and the large compartment beneath 
is a good place for you r palette and water con- 
tainer. I'd suggest that you buy a plastic tool box 
because it won't rust. You'll probably find a good 
one at your local discount house, 

I use an enamel butcher’s tray when I work in my 
studio and a folding metal palette when I work 
away from my studio. The butcher’s tray makes an 
excellent studio palette. It has a large area for mix- 
ing washes, and it lasts forever. If you buy a folding 
palette, be sure it has a large enoug h mixing area 
and plenty of room for your colors around the 
edge. Don't buy a palette that has ready made 
cakes of dry color on it— buy one that's meant for 
tube colors. And don’t buy a plastic one. They 
don't last and it’s difficult to mix pigment and water 
on them. 

Easels 

I've never used an easel for my watercolor paint- 
ing, because I find them moretroublethan they're 
worth. An easel is just one more thing to carry and, 



when I'm canting around a drawing board, paper, 
and a paintbox, I already have plenty to carry. In 
my studio, I use two folding chairs as my easel, I sit 
on one, set the other opposite me, prop my draw- 
ing board against the back of it , and use the seat to 
hold my palette, brushes and water jar. When I 
work outside, I usually prop my board against a 
handy rock or simply set it on the ground and 
kneel in front of it. 

Some artists prefer to sit in a chair and place 
their paper and board on the floor in front of them . 
The advantage of painting In this position— so far 
from the paper— is that you can't really "tighten 
up” on your work; you've got to swing your arm 
and you tend to be much freer with your painting. 

If you 're working in a studio. I'd suggest that you 
use an adjustable drawing table— one that you can 
fix in a horizontal position when you want to paint 
standing up and adjust all the way to vertical when 
you want to sit and paint. 

Try to find the place and the painting position 
most comfortable for you . As you become more in- 
volved with watercolor painting, you'll certainly de- 
velop your own method of placing your drawing 
board and paper. 

Colors 

ril go into a complete discussion of color in the 
chapters on Selecting Color and Mixing Color, For 
the black and white projects in this book, you 
should buy either ivory black or Payne's gray. 
When you buy these— and all of your colors— I 
suggest that you buy tube paints, rather than dry 
cakes of color. Perhaps this also falls into the 
realm of personal preference— it may be quite pos- 
sible to do excellent paintings with cake colors— 




Texture. Bristol paper. I took advantage of the 

hard surface of the Bristol paper to create some special 
effects here. For example, notice the very high-keyed 
cast shadow under the nose. This was originally much 
darker, but I dropped some water into the shadow and. 
as the area dried, the water left a rather etched effect. 
Instead of describing the nose with ihe usual dark 
value, I indicated its presence by leaving the hard 
boundaries around the cast shadow. While the hair was 
still wet, I blotted it with a tissue to create texture. I 
suggested the sweater and, as the area dried, I 
scratched out some texture with my fingernail. I also 
used my finger to blot the mouth and create a very 
effective texture. 
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but ! think you'll find it much easier to pul the right 
amount of color on your palette when you use soft 
tube color. And be sure that you buy transparent 
watercolor paints, not gouache. Gouache is 
opaque watercolor, and it can't be used fortrans- 
parent watercolor painting. 

Miscellaneous 

Your drawing board should be fairly steady and 
should provide a good, solid surface to paint on. 
As I mentioned earlier, I often work with my board 
in a vertical position, although Tve heard that this is 
considered very unusuaL Wet washes run when 
the board is vertical , and I think you 'll see many of 
these "runs" in the illustrations in this book. I don't 
find "running’' bothersome, but perhaps you will, 
and it might be belter for you to work with your 
board In a horizontal or diagonal position. 

When ] go to a sketch class or work in my house, 

I carry a fairly small drawing board^etlher a stand- 
ard, commercial pine drawing board or a piece of 
Masonite or plywood— about 1 6" x 20". Pushpins 
don't penetrate Masonite, but you can carry a role 
of masking tape to attach your paper to the board. 

I always have a kneaded eraser, penci Is, and a 
razor blade in my box. An eraser should be used 
very carefully. Never use a hard, office type eraser 
and. even when you use a soft eraser such as a 
knead ed . be ca ret u I not to ova rdo y o u r co r r ec t to ns . 
If you scrape the surface of the paper, it wifi be- 
come rough, it won't hold the paint as well as it 
should, and the rough texture of the erased area 
will show through your paint. 

Usea2B office pencil. It's fairly soft, but not too 
soft. Hard pencils tend to dig up the paper and, al- 



though they make very nice light lines, I think you'll 
find yourself bearing down as you try to develop 
your drawings. Very soft pencils, such as 4B or 6B . 
tend to leave very dark lines that become both- 
ersome at the painting stage. 

Razor blades are very useful for scratching out 
light areas when a painting is dry. You can also use 
razor blades to scratch out when your painting is 
wet. but be careful not to dig up the paper, It's also 
possible to overuse razor blades and ruin a paint- 
ing. Just a fev/ highlights are necessary in any 
painting, and too much scratching out will create 
a very unpleasant, "too busy" effect. 

I also use the tip of my brush handle and my fin- 
gernail to scratch out light lines while washes are 
still wet. I think you'll notice that I've used both 
these methods to scratch out strands of hair in 
some of the demonstrations. 

For water containers, I use plastic {ars— the kind 
that margarine comes in. They fit nicely into my 
paintbox and they don't break. An Army canteen 
and a matching cup also make a very good water 
carrier and container. 

1 use pushpins to attach my paper to my drawing 
board— unless I'm using a Masonite board. In that 
case, I keep a roll of 1 " masking tape handy to fas- 
ten my paper to the board. 

Finally, t always carry a box of facial tissues. 
They're extremely helpful in many ways. They're 
excellent for blotting brushes and for blotting 
areas of paintings that are too wet and are getting 
out of control. I also use them to scrub out mis- 
takes and to soften edges that have become too 
hard. I think facial tissues are a necessity in any 
watercolor kit, but you may find that paper towels 
work just as well. 
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The Head 



Standing Girl. 4"x8". Bristol paper 
As you can see here, it’s possible to 
paint a portrait without really 
showing the face, You can simply 
capture the subject's particular 
attitude. I'm sure you've seen 
someone walking down the street 
and Known who that person was 
before you could reatly see any 
features. Attitude is a very importanl 
part ot a portrait, and you should try 
to capture this as well as the specific 
features. 




1 

Head in 

Three-Quarter 

Lighting 



In the f ive demonslralions that follow, you 'If be us- 
ing just two values— one light and one darker-^To 
represent lights and shadows on a highly simpli- 
fied head form. Naturally, you won't always have 
such simple value problems: many of the heads 
you paint will be in fairly complicated and diffused 
lighting situations. Even in these simple exercises, 
however, remember that the head isa sof/d. egg- 
shaped form, and be sure that all ol your shadows 
indicate this. 

Later on. in the sixth demonstration, well intro- 
duce a third value, or halftone. But. in the begin- 
ning. remember that simple shadow sf’tapes can be 
your best friends and. wherever possibfe, pose 
your model under a single, fairly definite fight 
source. A single light source will develop the 
simple shadow shapes 111 be talking about. 

In this demonstration, we'll assume that the light 
IS coming from the left, so the shadow will be on 
the right side of the face. For our purposes, the 
"Vight" side of the face will always mean youf 
right, and *'leH" will always meariyour left. As you 
Sketch outlines in pencil, remember that the pencil 
lines are just a genera! guide. Get used to working 
broadly and freely with your brushstrokes, and 
don't try to fill in the outline carefully. 

As you prepare your washes, squeeze a gener- 
ous supply of black paint onto your palette. Don't 
be stingy— give yourself enough p^ni to do many 
practice heads. If the paint dries between ses- 



sions. you can dampen ii with water to make it 
workable again. To make your pigment lighter, dip 
your brush into the water supply and shake it to gel 
rid of the excess water. Then dip the brush into the 
edge of the pile oi pigment on your palette and 
draw some of the paint out onto the working area 
of the palette. Work the dampened brush and the 
pign>ert together lo make a “puddle. ' If this 
puddle is slilHoo dark, dip your brush back into the 
water supply, shake it. and work It into the puddle 
again. 

For this exercise, you'll need a good sable wa- 
tercolor brush Ihat "points" well: a Number 8 or 
Number 9 wifi be fine. You'll also need a palette, a 
water jar. a tube of ivory black, an HB. 2A, or 28 
pencil, a drawing board, and pushpins. For paper, 
use a good qualify hoi-pressed walercolor paper 
with not too much texture. The size of the paper 
isn't very important. You can cut a lull sheet into 
eighi pieces, and you can use both sides if it's 
fairly heavy— at least 140 lbs. Remember to wait 
until the first attempt is dry before you work on the 
other side. 

When you're ready to begin Step I . pin your pa- 
per to your board, place a pushpin in each corner, 
and set your palette and water supply in a conven- 
ient place. You can workslanding, with the board 
held horizontally, or you can sit. with your board 
held at ar^ angle. 
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Three^uarter Lighting; Step 1* With your pencil, 
sketch in a simple oval, about 4'' or 5 '' high . Don't labor 
over it. Ne;<t, sqeeze some black painlonto your pa- 
lette, end , as r ve already desc ribed , m ake a tai r I y I ig h t 
wa&h that's sliJI noUceabiy darker than the white paper. 
Then, with a loaded brush, make broad strokes within 
the Oval. Don’t worry if some strokes go outside the 
pencil outline. 



Three-quarter Lighting; Step 2* Allow the first wash to 
dry. Then dip your brush in the water jar, give it a shake, 
and go back to your pile of black pigment. This time, 
make a much darker puddle than the value you used in 
Step 1 , but use enough water to keep it from being pure 
black. 'With one or two good, dellnile strokes, paint a 
strip about wide down the entire right (your right) 
side of the face. 



Three-quarter Lighting: Step 3* Now for a very simple 
indication of the eye on the shadow side of the face. 
The shadow strip you made in Step 2 should still be wet. 
Load the brush with the same dark value and. starling 
about a third of the way down the dark strip, make a 
horizontal jog out into the "face,'' stopping when 
you're almost to the middle. You have now indicated 
the shadow under the eyebrow. 
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Three*quarter Lighting; Step 4* Next is the shacfow 
side of the nose. You pfobably have enough paint on 
your brush, so reloading shouidn't be necessary. Start- 
ing where you leU off with the eye Ir^dication. make a 
downward siroke that slants slightly toward the right. 
The nose becomes broader toward the tip. and the 
shadow should widen here to reflect Ihis. All noses dif- 
fer, but let 's make this one about one-lhird the length of 
the face. 




Three-quarter Lighting: Step 5. Reload your brush 
with the same value. Give it a shake to remove excess 
paint before you go Pack to the paper. Frorp the end 
of your last stroke, make a very short jog downward 
and to the left. This indicates the bottom plane of 
the nose, Now make a diagonal, downward stroke 
to the righi, to connect the bottom plane with 
the main shadow stroke you made in Step 2 . 




Three-quarter Lighting; Step B. The mouth is just 
short of halfway between the nose and the chin, closer 
to the nose. Starting where the conneciing stroke you 
]ust made meets the main shadow, make a horizontal 
stroke to the left. The length of Ihis stroke depends on 
how wide you want tomakelhennoulh. At the end of the 
stroke, press down on your brush lo make the stroke 
wider. Then lift your brush directly off the paper, 
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Three-quarter Lighting: Step 7- Now comes the 
shadow unOer the lip, Starting hack at the main 
shadow, below the mouth on the right, make a sepa- 
rate, curving stroke to indicate the underside of the 
lower lip. This stroke is not as long as the mouth in dice 
lion, but it should be a bit wider. 




Three-quarter Lighting: Step 8. To wrap this up, indi- 
cate the second eye form with a short, full stroke on the 
left side of the face, opposite the first eye shadow. 
Make this a very simple short stroke, not an attempt at 
the actual eyelids, etc. In this illustration, I've added the 
ears, to make the head more complete. You can block 
i n the ea r on t he I eU side of the face w it h c n e st ro ke of 
your first light wash. As the tinishing touch, you can 
make one or two shadow indications (or the darker right 
ear torm, and we're done! 
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2 

Head in 

Side 

Lighting 



Our tirst demonslration was concerned with the 
most common lighting situ at ton. Most commercial 
portrait artists use three-quarter lighting. This 
ctoesriT mean, however; that three-quarter is the 
best and most desirable lighting situation. Each 
lighting situation has ils own particular merits, and 
we'li explore these as we get deeper into the sub- 
ject oi painting portraits. 

In this demonstration we’ll deal with side light- 
ing, the easiest of all the various lighting situations 
to represent. Side lighting creates fewer shadow 
shapes Ihan three-quarter lighting and doesn't re- 
quire th e rathe r su bt I e vatu e c ha nges th at are ne c- 
essary in front, back, and rim lighting, 

For this exercise, you'll need the same materials 
that you used in the first demonstration, including 
Ihe lairly smooth, good quality waiercolor paper. 
Pin a piece of paper to your board. (In the previous 
denronstratfom 1 suggested cutting a full sheet of 
paper into eight parts, so this piece should be 
roughly 6'^ x 8" ) 

If you feet more confident with a pencil guide, 
rough in an ova! about 5'' high before beginning 



Step 1 * You might also find it helplul to mark very 
lightly, with a Number 2 pencil, the position of the 
eyes, nose tip^ and mouth. Remember that your 
pencil sketches should be only the roughest guide 
for the brush. Since you are not painting shadows 
on a parffcu/ar head, it doesn't matter II you make 
the nose loo long or Ihe chin loo short. You’ll cer- 
tainly make pencil sketches in the more advanced 
exercises, but here, with very simple ovals, they 
aren't really necessary. 

To begin, prepare a light wash from the ivory 
black and water. If you have a piled dried paint on 
your palette, let the palette sit in water for a few 
minutes, with the paint at least partially sub- 
merged. This should soften it up nicely and make it 
workable. Otherwise, squeeze out a Iresh pile of 
paint. Remember, you can't judge the value of the 
wash on your palette until you are quite experi- 
enced, so it's a good idea to have a separate piece 
of paper handy to test your washes. Keep in mind 
atso that your wash will dry lighter— so don’t make 
your puddle too fight. 
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Side Lighting: Step 1 . After mixing the paint and water 
into a fairly light value^ toad your brush Irorm the puddle 
and give it a good shake. Brush in an ovat, using broad , 
free strokes. Don't worry it the wash isn't even— some 
areasmay be darker than others, but it doesn't matter. 
(At this point, you can also indicate both ears, with two 
simple strokes.) Lei the wash dry, 




Side Lighting: Step 2. Now, prepare a shadow wash 
that’s much darker than the light wash; use a bit more 
pigment and a bit less water. Next, lake a well- loaded 
brush, give it a good shake, and start blocking in the 
forehead area on the right with a downward, diagonal 
stroke that goes about a third of the way down the 
length of the face and covers about one- third of its 
width. Then, make a very short jog to the left to describe 
the general construction of the nose bridge where it 
meets the eyebrow. 




Side Lighting: Step 3, Now comes Ihe nose. Reload 
your brush, and, from the nose bridge, make a diagonal 
stroke to the right about one-third the length of the 
head. At the tip, make another very short diagonal jog in 
the opposite direction. To describe the bottom plane of 
the nose, use this darker value to indicate the ear in 
shadow on the right side ot the face. 
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Side Lightiixg: Step 4* Now for the area above the 
mouth. Starting at the bottom pfane of the r ose, make a 
diagonal stroke to the right, [ust as you did for the nose 
and the forehead; but, this time, make it very short— 
say, about half a nose length, You're now at the mouth, 
and a very short jog toward your left will indicate Ihe un- 
derside of the upper lip. Notice that I’ve used my 
shadow wash tolenghthen the shadow along the right 
Side oi the face. 



Side Lighting: Step 5, The tower irp comes next. It 
might well be catching some light, so cut back your 
brush to the right from the underside Of the upper lip to 
leave a light area. Then make a shadow under the lower 
lip with a short diagonal stroke to your left, Finally, 
make a Simple stroke that curves outward to the right 
and back, down around the bulge oi the chin. 



Side Lighting; Step G. For your finishing touches* 
Show the shadow areas ih me left ear and eye, the left 
portion of the nose, and the left corner of the mouth. 
Note that these small shadow areas are little more than 
large dots. Make no attempt to be accurate with these 
shapes. All you want at this point is a generalization, to 
give an idea of a simple, solid -looking head. 
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Side Lighting. 8"x10", Fabriano paper This started 
out as a sketch of my daughter, but the likeness is way 
off. Although it was a failure in terms of likeness, I was 
interested in the light coming from either side of the 
subject, and I was intrigued by the very sculptural 
quality that a head in this kind of lighting can have, It’s 
possible to develop the greatest amount of form with 
this kind of fighting. We see the darkest sections in the 
front pJa nes of t he f ac e , w h i Ee t he s i d e pi an e s c ate h t he 
light in varying degrees. 



3 

Head in 

Front 

Lighting 



Front lighting is difficult to represent, because it 
does not create simple shadow shapes to clearly 
show the construction of head. Instead o1 relying 
on simple shadow shapes, we must describe the 
head with sma// shadow shapes and half tones, or 
the values which lie between lights and shadows. 
Halftones require much more subtle treatment 
than the simple statements of light and shadow 
which you made in the first two demonstrations, 

However, since we're still dealing with very 
basic head for ms^ we'll rely as much as possible 
on the small shadow shapes and keep our use of 
halftones to a minimum. Later, when we’re in- 
volved with more * 'finished’’ heads, halftones will 
play a much larger part; but, for now, we’ll stay 
with basics and develop a simple , solid head with 
small shadow shapes. 

For this exercise, stick with the the materials 
you've been using. You’ll also needs box of tis- 
sues. Pin a new piece of paper to your board. We'll 
assume that the light is coming from the front and 
slightly above the head, so there’ll be shadows on 
both the fight Bnd /e/f side planes, as well as under 
the features. 




Front Lighting: Step 1, By now you should be more 
adept at painting simple ovals, so a pencil guide 
shouldn’t really be necessary. Squeeze out a small 
amount of the black pigment, mix a puddle ol f airly light 
wash, and make a simple oval shape about 5" high. Al- 
low it to dry. 
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Front Lighting: Step 2. Mix your shadow wash— with 
iTKire pigrrient. less water this tinrie-^and block in the left 
side plane. Notice how the contours of the shadow fol- 
low the shape of the forehead. Work broadly, but keep 
in mind the placement and shapes of the forehead, 
eyes, cheeks, and chin as you work in those areas. 



Front Lighting: Step 3* Now, repeal the same proce- 
dure on the right sided the head. For now, stick with 
the same shadow shapes on both sides of the head. 
Later, you'll see that the side planes of the face usually 
differ from each other and are rarely both indicated with 
the same shadow shapes, 



Front Lighting: Step4„ Now come the bottom planes 
olthe eyebrows, nose, and mouth. These are not as 
prominent in front lighting asthey are in overhead light- 
ing, but theyhestill quite definite. Starting onedhird of 
the way down either side shadow (Lve started on the 
left), make a horizontal stroke directly across the face, 
stop just short of the halfway point, and make a short 
jog downward 
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Front Lighting; Step S* Rinse out your brush and give it 
a goocf shake. Pass the damp brush downward ihrough 
the stroke you made in Step 4 to indicate the side ol the 
eye. 




Front Lrghtirkg: Steps. Repeal Steps A and 5^ starting 
tromthe shadow on the other side of the face. Ob- 
viously, the eyes are much more complicated than this; 
bui you've made a good start in indicating the structure 
of the eyeball and socket. 



Front Ughting: Step 7* With one stroke, make a 
simple, dark, trianguiar shape about two-thirds of the 
way down the center of Ihe face. This indicates the bot- 
tom plane of the nose. 
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Front Lighting; Step 8, The upper lip has a deiirite FronJ Lighting: Step 9, Quickly plot the whole center Front Lightingi Step 10. To finish, make a short stroke 

shape and canT really be shown with a simple tine section of the mouth with a tissue to lighten it. under the mouth, 

across the face. To indicate the mouth, start a fairly 
broad stroke in the middieof it. As you move to one side 
a nd the n to t he other, m a ke ih e st ro ke n a r ro we r im m e - 
d lately, and put less pressure on the brush. At the cor- 
ners of the mouth, press the brush down and lifi it 
directly off the paper. 
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Joe. (Left) lO^xlO", Fabriano paper. This isa painting 
q \ a very good friend. I was particuiarly intrigued by the 
very strong overhead iight and! really went overboard 
in aiiowtng my shadows to beconne blurred and lost, 
relying on the few light-struck areas to carry the 
picture. I ieft the initial wash, which I usually use !o 
describe my light areas, very high in key. l wanted the 
slightly washed-out, cold effect that Ihe strong 
lluorescent lights produced. 

Standing Figure. (Right) B">?1 0''L Fabriano paper. In 
this case, the bead didn't interest me as much as the 
pattern that the light created when jt struck the girl’s 
slioulder blade and the front of her shoulder. Most of 
the figure and background are in shadow, and you can 
see just the barest indication of light as it skims around 
Ihe head and describes the boundary of forehead, nose 
and mouth. Although the valuesin thisbackground are 
much darker than the values in the figure, I often use 
the same value in both areas, and I occasionally use 
some o( Ihe same colors. I enjoy experimenting with 
values. I'm never sure just how I’ll paint asubject until I 
ejiperimenl. When I work in oil I constantly change my 
values. Wfien t work in water col or, ] sometimes make 
three or four studies such as this, experimenting with 
dark values in one and light values in another. Each 
lime you change a value, you createa different effect. It 
I had made the background darker in this painting, the 
feeling would be totally different. 











4 

Head in 

Back 

Lighting 



When the light source is somewhere behind the 
head, the situation is called back Hghting. With ihe 
light at the right side, and only ^lightiy behind the 
head, the shadow pattern is sirnilar to that in 
Sketch A. If the light ts almost directly behind the 
head but slightly off to the right, the head looks 
something like Sketch 8, When the light is directly 
behind the head, there is a simple, dark silhouette, 
with little or no rim light showing, as in Sketch C. 
(We'll discuss rim lighting in the next exercise.) 

For this exercise, we’li assume that the head is 
lighted as in Sketch A, with the light on the right 
side and only slightly behind the head. 1 n this back 
lighting situation, most of the face remains in 
shadow; these shadow shapes are qu ite descrip- 
tive of the head as well as rather simple to paint. 



As you mix a light wash . and then a much darker 
shadow wash for this exercise, remember to check 
your values on another piece of paper. This way, 
you won’t overwork the washes on your painting 
by restating values. Also, remember to dip your 
brush in your water supply and give it a shake be- 
fore you load It with a new value— in this case, your 
shadow value, Make your strokes decisive and 
broad and block in your shadows f ai riy qu ickly , so 
that you’ll be able to soften and "grade” certain 
areas. You'll see what I mean as we go along. 
Again, you’ll use your ivory black, a Number 8 
brush, a jar of dean water, your sheets of good 
quality, fairly smooth watercofor paper, a palette, 
pushpins and drawing board, and a Number 2 of- 
fice pencil. 




B. When the light is almost directly behind the 
head, but slightly off to the right, the shadows 
look like this. 



A. This shadow pattern occurs when the light is at 
the right side and only slightly behind the head. 



C, Here, the light is directly behind the head, ar 
a simple, dark sillnouette is created. 
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Back Lighting: Stepl. Paint a fairly light oval, about 6'" 
high, including one stroke for each ear. Allow it to dry. 
Then^ with your pencil, make a line across the face 
about one-third of the way down, This is the line of the 
eyes, Directly under it, draw a triangular shape for the 
nose. Mole that the sides of this triangle are made up of 
two curving lines, and that the bottom is about two- 
thirds of the way down the face. Indicate the mouth wiih 
a line haltway between the bottom of the triangle and 
the bottom of the head form. 




Back Lighting: Step 2. With a dark shadow wash, slart 
blocking in the shadow shapes. (I usually start blocking 
about two-thirds of the way across the forehead, on the 
right, or tighter, side ol the face.) After you block in the 
shadow on the forehead, continue the stroke down on 
the right, making a dark shape beside the nose to indi- 
cate that part of the eye socket on this side is in 
shadow. Thetop plane of the cheek is probably catch- 
ing some light, so narrow your stroke in toward the 
nose and leave this area untouched by shadow wash, 
Broaden again for the bottom plane of the cheek. Then 
narrow your Stroke and curve it to the rightfor the area 
above the upper lip— arour^d the rounded thrust of the 
teeth— which is probably also catching light. Curve 
your stroke inward and downward toward the chin in a 
single, broad line. 




Back Lighting: Step 3. Block in the shadows in the left- 
center section, leaving a light strip about wide along 
the left boundary of the face. Work quickly and mass in 
the shadows, starting with the forehead and the top of 
the nose. Fill in the left side of the nose, working down 
toward the tip, and make a small jog to the right when 
you get there. Then, roughly indicate the contours of 
the upper and lower lips and the cu rve of the chin , Don't 
worry if these contours aren't correct. This should be 
just a facsimile of a face. 
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Back Lighting: Step 4. Now draw the shadow wash 
out further toward the left side of the head. You should 
have enough paint and water in your brush to do this 
without going back to the paint supply on your palette. 
Draw this shadow right out to the edge of the head and 
indicate the contour of the ear. 




Back Lighting: Step 5. Now to suggest reflected light 
within the shadow. The shadow should still be wet for 
this step. Rinse your brush In your water supply and 
give it several good shakes to make it just damp . Then 
start a downward zigzag stroke at the top of the light 
strip on the outer left side of the head. (See the sketch 
at the right on this page.) Allow the shadow wash to 
How out in a slightly lighter value along this strip, This 
lighter area suggests reflected light and gives the head 
a feeling of bulk and three-dimensional form. You might 
have to repeat this process several times, and the area 
of reflected light will become lighter and lighter with 
each of your strokes. Remember that you're using your 
brush as a sponge: you're no longer putting paint on, 
you're taking paint off. 




To suggest reflected light within the shadow, place a 
damp brush at the top of the light strip at the left, and 
draw the brush downward in a zigzag stroke. 

Back Lighting* (Right) 8"x10". Fabriano paper. This 
model was sitting in front of a window and most of the 
light was coming from behind. However, the light was 
so strong that there was a great deal of reflected light in 
the room, and I showed this with very high-keyed 
shadows. Only the cheekbone and the side of the eye 
were affected by the light, but I cheated a bit and added 
some tight-struck sections on the nose and above the 
mouth to make the form more interesting. There's also 
a very tiny spot of light on the lower lip. Although I 
indicated the very subtle darkening in the mouth area, 
it's these light-struck sections of the mouth that 
actually show that iTs there. 
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5 

Head in 
Rim 

Lighting 



The dilferences between back lighting and rim 
lighting are very subtle^ and the effects ot both 
lighting situationsare quite similar. When there is 
at least one light bertmc/the head and a secondary 
light coming from one or both sides of the head, 
we see a definite rim of light around the border ot 
the dark shadow, This secondary light brings out 
subtle value changes in the front ot the face, and 
the problem of shadows becomes more compli- 
cated, In the sketch below, notice how much form 
we see when there are two lights behind and one 
on either side ot the head- 

in this case— and whenever you're trying to de- 
termine the overall, or "'big” shadow value— squint 
as you lock at the subject. When you use this trick, 
the complicated small forms disappear and you 
seethe big, simple shape of a dark silhouette with 
a light rim around it. One of the greatest problems 
students have is seeing too much , rather than too 
little. Perhaps I could say that a student sees too 
many of the "wrong" things— too many of the 
unimportant details. 

For this exercise, we’ll use the rim lighting situ- 
ation in the sketch— with two lights behind, and 
one on either side of the head. Don’t worry about 
all the small forms you might see in the shadow 
that covers the front of the face. You'll need the 
same materials you've been using: ivory black, a 
Number 8 watercolor brush , pieces of good qual- 
ity, fairly smooth watercolor paper, water jar and 
water, pushpins and drawing board. 




When there is at least one light behind the head, 
and a secondary fight coming from one or both 
sides of the head, we see a rim lighting pattern 
similar to this. 
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R!m Lighting: Step 1, You should be able to paint the 
tirst, light-valued oval without an outline, so pencil work 
isn't necessafy before you start painting. Mix a fairly 
light wash on your palette and paint a simple oval about 
5'" high. Now. make two short, diagonal strokes about a 
third of the way down the head to indicate the ears. Al- 
low this wash to dry. 




Rim Lighting: Step 2. Mix up a darker wash on your 
palette, using more of the black pigment, this time with 
less water Give your brush a good shake after cleaning 
it in the water supply, and shake it again after loading it 
from the darker puddle. As I've al ready discussed, most 
of the face is a simple dark value, so. beginning about 
Vi" trom the top of the light oval, start blocking in the 
shadows. Work broadly, making bold strokes, first 
downward in the center, then branching off to Ihe sides. 




Rim Lighting: Step 3. Try to visualize and roughly indi- 
cate the construction of the eye sockets and cheek 
bones as you block in this area. As you work out toward 
Ihe side boundaries of the shadow, remember that they 
are the boundaries of the front plane of the face and 
roughly indicate those contours. Next, block in the 
shadow sections of both ears, leaving a rim of light. You 
should now have a rim of light completely surrounding 
the face. 
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Rim Lighting: Step 4. While this ffonl plane shadow is 
still wet, rinse oot yoor brush, give it a good shake, and 
slart softening some of the boundaries between the 
shadow and the light rim with zigzag strokes. Where 
you soften an edge really depends on the particular 
head and the exact postlon of the lights behind and be* 
side il, In this deinonstration , I've softened ali the bot- 
tom and side planes but this is only an arbitrary deci" 
Sion. When you're painting an actual head, observe 
where the shadows on these forms seem to soften and 
where they appear harder. 




Rim Lighting; Step 5. To finish your head, sofien the 
lower boundary of the chin. The neck stops the light 
from reaching this area, leaving it in shadow. Remem- 
ber that the areas you soften between the shadow ar^d 
the light rimshould actually appear /jgfrferthan the light 
rim itself. You can make them lighter by bloiting them 
with a tissue, or by mopping them with a clean, damp 
brush. As a final touch, blot the side planes of the nose 
with a brush that's just damp, not really wet. Make this 
just a subtle indication— we don't want to complicate 
the face! 



Blue Head- (Right) 12"xl2", Fabriano paper. This 
subject had very delicate and lovely skintones. and I 
speni mosi of my time just mixing up the right 
complexion values on my patette. I did pain! the entire 
head with a light wash first and allowed it to dry before I 
added my shadows, in ihis dim lighting situation, 
however, I could have used the white paper alone to 
indicate the light-struck areas. Notice that I hardly 
stated the eye. There’s jusl a subtle indication to show 
that it's there. 
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6 

Basic 

Head 

Form 



So far, you've been painting basic head forms with 
two major values: light and shadow, But, when you 
softened an edge between light and shadow, you 
created a third, or middle, value. Because it's sup- 
posed to be a value somewhere between iight and 
shadow, this middle value is sometimes called 
^^halftone," 

In this demonstration, we're going to give more 
emphasis to the middle value or halftone. I'd like to 
stress, however, that the two original values, light 
and shadow, are still of prime importance. If you 
confuse your shadows by making them too light or 
too busy (with lots of small value changes within 
these shadows) or it you clutter your lights up with 
values that are too dark, you'll destroy the simple 
form of the head. Keep this in mind, and as you 
work on your middle tones, don 1 let them destroy 
your simple lights and darks, 

Naturally, when you're working with a specific 
mode!, the shadows created will vary in width and 
length, depending on the contours of the head, as 
well ason your lighting situation. You won't always 
find the same pattern of hard and soft edges, Here, 
we'l I just do a very generalized head, but the prin- 
ciples of halftone we deal with in this exercise 
should be adapted for, and applied to, any head 
you choose to paint. 

This time, we'll assume that the light is coming 
from above and to the right of the head. You'll 
need your Number 8 watercolor brush, a palette, a 
tube of ivory black, water jar and clean water, 
pieces of watercolor paper, pushpins, and drawing 
board. Always keep tissues handy, to lighten, 
soften, or lift out wet washes. 




Basic Head; Stapl. For the sake of variety, we'll do a 
three-quarrer-view head. This is really the same basic 
oval. It's jusia bit flatter on one side, a little more curved 
on the other. Mix your usual light wash and block in an 
oval 5"' high, similar in shape to the one illustraied. 
Don't worry too much about making an exact copy of 
my oval . 
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Basic Head: Step 2. Now for the neck. While the ^irst 
wash is still good and wet, start about 1 in from the 
chin, and make a rectangular shape about 2" wide and 
2" long. 




Basic Head: Step 3, Mix up your shadow value on your 
palette. Alter getting rid of excess moisture with a 
shake of the brush , start blocking in a dark shadow strip 
about 1 wide along the left side of the face. At what wiJt 
be the eye area, makea slight jog to the rig hi and stop, 
to indicate the eye socket. Then, with a much thinner 
siroke (about wide), continue to follow the teft 
boundary of the oval around to the neck. Notice that 
this strip becomes very narrow below the eye and then 
widens again at the neck. 




Basic Head: Step 4. While this shadow strip is still wet, 
draw it out to make the bottom plane of the nose. This is 
a simpfe triangle shape, and one corner of the triangle 
blends with the shadow strip, 
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Basic Head; Step 5, Now, reload your brush from the? 
shadow puddle, give it a shake, and rrtove on to the 
mouth. Once again, start at the shadow, which should 
still be weU and brush the shadow shapes out into the 
hghi area. Ind(cate the upper Up with a general shadow 
shape about 1 long. The top plane ol the lower lip 
catches light and creates a shadow under it; so don't 
really touch the lower lip itself, bul make a shadow un- 
der it about y*'* long. The shadow under the lower lip is 
quite wide where it joins the main shadow, but it nar- 
rows as it proceeds out into the light area, 




Basic Head: Step 6, Your shadow should still be wet 
when you do this step. Don't pul in any new shadows 
now, bul "connect'’ the ones you have with your light 
areas, to make a third, or middle, value, For this genera! 
diagram, leave atjoul l " at the top of (he shadow strip 
"hard." Rinse your brush, give it a good, hard shake, 
and place it in the shadow above the eye. Now. soften 
the lorehead by drawing your brush ou I ward and 
slightly upward aboul i'" into the light area. Prepare 
your brush again, and soften the edge of the stroke you 
just made. Repeat this procedure until you have a 
smooth gradation from light to shadow. A tissue is 
handy here to blot the end of the stroke— to make it light 
enough and to get rid of excess water. Now, use the 
same procedure on the shadow o! the cheek and the 
top section of the nose. 




Basic Head: Step 7. At the moulh, you want to show 
that the lips curve around the dental arch of the teeth , 
Oneway to do this is to lighten and soften the edge of 
the lips as Tve done in myillusiration. Rinse your brush. 
Shake it, and draw it right up fhrough the mouth in a 
diagonal stroke. Again, you can blot this area with your 
tissue. (You'll have toexperlnnent. All this lakes prac- 
tice. The first few times you try. you probably won't gel 
the effect you want, so be patient.) Finally, soften the 
shadow under the mouth, using the same procedure. 
You should now see every definite combination of hard 
and soft edges. 
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Basic Head: Step 8. Now for the right eye. In the light 
area, use your shadow value to paint an oval about 1 W' 
long and 1" high. Rinse and shake your brush and 
lighten the midcile section of the eye to show the round 
form of the eyebali and give the eye a feeling of bulk. If 
necessary, blot this mid-section carefully with a tissue 
to lighten it. Note that there are hard edges on either 
side of the eye and soft edges in the middle. Now, con- 
tinue the middle, light area of the right eye down 
through the top plane of the cheek. This area is about 
wide directly under the eye, but it widens as you ap- 
proach the bottom plane of the cheek. 



Basic Head: Step 9. To end your project, reload your 
brush, shake it out and, starting at the right corner of 
the mouth , make a very shorf stroke upward toward the 
cheek. Now, rinse your brush, give it a very good 
shake, and allow this dark area to flow upward, to show 
the bottom plane of the cheek. Work this middle value 
down into the lower cheek, toward the upper lip, and 
into the shadow below ihe lower lip. Then , indicate the 
right ear very simply, with an oblong shape. Note that 
the ear in this illustration is quite light, because I’ve 
blotted it with my tissue to keep it fairly light and unim- 
portant. We’ll worry more about the ears later. 
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The Features 



Seated Model. 10"?c10", Fabriano 
paper. The very simple lighting on 
this head created a very nice feeling 
of bulk and form. The model had very 
fair complexion, and the tones were 
extremely cool. The shadows were 
mostly cerulean bfue, except for the 
nose, which was quite warm. I 
actually exaggerated the coolness of 
the shadows in the eyes and around 
the mouth, just as f exaggerated the 
warmth of the nose, to make the 
color in the head a bit more 
interesting. 




7 

Eyes 




The top two sketches of eyes are incorrect. The 
upper and lower lids should never be drawn as 
identical shapes. The three lower sketches will 
g I ve y ou a n idea of the variations I n sh ape f ou n d 
between the upper and lower lids. 



in the previous demonstrations, as you studied the 
overall construction of the head, I stressed the im- 
portance of showing that the head has bulk and 
form— a lesson that you shoufd always keep in 
mind, Unfortunalely, however, it's much easier to 
think form when you’re working on a generalized 
head than when you're painting a specific head. 
When it comes to pai nti ng the head of a particular 
person, you'll have a strong tendency to forget all 
about overall bulk and mass and to concentrate in - 
stead on the particular features that you think will 
give you a likeness. 

However, a good likeness actually depends 
more on the construction of the particular head 
than it does on the small shape changes found in 
an eye or mouth. This is a vital point, and I wish I 
could somehow cement it solidly into your mind: 
but it's a very difficult concept to practice, and only 
through experience, with its tears and frustration, 
will you finally understand! 

As you start painting particular features in this 
exercise, try to stick with the feeling of bulk and 
mass that you’ve been practicing. Although you’ll 
be putting in eyelids and eyebrows this time, con- 
tinue to strive tor a general impression of form and 
three-dimensional bulk. 

In this demonstration, you'll be working on the 
right eye (the eye on the right, from your point of 
view), on a three-quarter view of the head, illu mi- 



nated by a single light source from slightly above 
and to the fight. 

As you begin Step 1 , note the shape of the ey e 
I’ve drawn. Notice the rather angular shape of the 
left side of the upper lid . Remember that the shape 
of the eye is never general. Its curves always have 
a specific shape, depending on the particular 
model you're using and or the position of the eye 
in relation to you, An eye viewed from the front nat- 
urally appears to have a different shape than does 
an eye in three-quader or side view. And^ most im- 
portant, remember that the upper and lower lids 
never have identical shapes. They are never identi- 
cal almonds or ovals; the upper lid normally over- 
laps the iris, which usually seems to be "sitting” 
on the lower lid. In the sketch at the left, I’ve drawn 
some “good” and “bad" eye shapes. 

You'll be using the same materials: ivory black, 
Number 8 watercolor brush, 6" x 8'" walercolor pa- 
per, water jar and clean water, pushpins and draw- 
ing board. This time, you'll be making some light 
pencil indications again, so have your 2 B graphite 
pencil handy. 

One final point before starting. For demonstra- 
tion purposes, you'll be doing features by them- 
selves in the following projects. However, when 
you’re actually painting a complete head^ always 
consider the features in relation to each other and 
to the head as a whole— never by themselves. 
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Eyes: Step 1, Lightly sketch in an eye about 1 Vs" long Eyes; Step 2. Mix up a light wash, pass it over the 

and high at its highest point, using the shape In my whole area of your drawing, and allow it to dry. Then, 

illustration as an exam pie. mix up your shadow wash. 




Eyes; Step 3, Starting about W' abo^/ethe upper lid, in 
a line parallel to the ieft boundary of the iris, make a 
diagortai shadow stroke downward. Notice that hve 
painted right over the left boundary of the eye. 
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Eyes: Step 4. While your dark strip is still begin to 

soften the edges. Allow the wash to flow out at the nose 
bridge to i nd icate a f ront pla n e between t h e t op p I a n e of 
the nose and the top plane of the forehead. Also, allow 
some darker wash to flow out into the eyeball and under 
the lower lid. If s important that you don't worry about 
the actual boundaries of the eye, but, instead, try to 
show the big planes of the eyeball and the adjacent 
nose area. 



Eyesi Step S. Continue to draw your shadow ‘ 'out. " In- 
dicate the shadow on the upper lid simply, with a long 
stroke that runs the entire length of the upper lid. Blot 
this stroke lightly just above the iris to lighten this area 
and to show that the eyebail and upper lid "come out at 
us" at this point. 



Eyes: Step 6. While the wash is still wet. blot and 
lighten the lower left, or inside corner of the eye. After 
you blot, you might have to draw more shadow out into 
the light and restate the specific boundary of the corner 
of the eye, Now comes the important targe oval plane 
on the right side of the eye (your right), Again, make a 
simple, diagonal dark stroke, beginning above the up- 
per lid and stopping just below the right corner of the 
eye. Finally, soften the upper boundary of this diagonal 
stroke with a damp brush and blot it if necessary. You 
should now have t h e feel i n g of t he 0 0 nto u r of the eye- 
ball. 
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Eyes: Slep 7. Now for the eyebrow. Hopefully, the 
darker wash is still damp, since you want to put some 
soft edges on the eyebrow. Use almost pure pigment 
here, and start a1 the left, thicker end of the eyebrow, 
where the edges should be soft. As the eyebrow curves 
around the side plane of the forehead, your stroke 
should become lighter and thinner. Here, you might try 
drybrush to suggest the lightening and thinning, as well 
as to suggest the texture of the eyebrow. Finally, block 
in a simple oval for the iris, with the value you used in 
theupper lid. (In many cases, you might v/antto use the 
same value in all threeareas— iris, upper lid, andeye- 
brow.) I've left a small dot untouched in the iris, as a 
highlight, Remember— never make highfighis loo large 
or important, Leave them out rather than overdo them, 
Note that some boundaries of the iris have blended with 
adjacent areas and softened. Never fill in a hard oval 
here; let the iris "bleed” out into the eye in places, 
keeping the tissue handy to control the ''bleed.” 



Eyes: Step B. The iris should still be damp. Using a 
touch of pure pigment— almost no water— "drop" in the 
dark pupil, stiEI leaving the highlight untouched. Next, 
block in a darker strip on the upper lid. As a rule, the 
upper fid is always darker than the lower lid, since it 
forms a bottom plane and casts a shadow on the eye- 
ball. (Eye make-ups that women might use should not 
OOnoern you here. They are exceptions to a rule that 
usually applies.) IVe also made a simple curving line as 
a general indication of the fold directly above the eye. 
'\A/henyou paint a particular eye, however, give special 
attention to the shape oflhis fold. Finally, restate some 
of the darksaround the eye, For this final step, allow the 
previous washes to dry, so you can see exactly what 
needs more definition and restatement. Never try to 
work a new wash over one that is still damp, in my final 
sketch, there are many "lost” and "found” edges, and 
the eye has definition without looking hard. 
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VicJ<y. (Left) 8">t10"L Fabriano paper. This is one of 
those paintings that turn out to be quite a good likeness 
even though Tm not overly concerned with a likeness. I 
did it in a sketch class^ and a very strong light was 
shining on the model. This girl has very definite 
features— lovely eyes and a very strong, aquiline nose, i 
painted the head in two values, washing in the light 
value first and— after this dried— blocking in the darker 
value very simply. Finally. I added the dark accents 
around the eyes, which are quite prominent. When a 
subject has prominent eyes, it's very important to stress 
them and to let other areas^ such as the mouth in this 
case, become secondary. Here, I let the eyes and the 
hair dominate the painting, 

Doris. (Righl) Fabriano paper. This model 

hadvery strong feat u res, and i found it quite simple to 
capture the likeness. She was silting still, which also 
helped a great deal. The strength ol the particular 
features— the very characteristic mouth and the definite 
eyes and nose— in connection with the simple shadow 
shapes created by the strong Jighting situation made 
the head quite simple to do. 
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Nose 



Each feature has its o\/vn set of painting problems, 
and the no$e is no exception. As portrait painter 
John SingerSargenl once commented: 'A defini- 
tion of a portrait is that there is something wrong 
with the nose. ’ ' Although describing shape accu- 
rately with light, dark, and middle values is a prob- 
lem common to painting all the features, one as- 
pect of this problem is somewhat unique to 
painting the nose: subtle value changes are also 
necessary to indicate shape in the part of the nose 
that is in light. 

Like the head, the nose is made up of specific 
planes: those facing the light are naturally the 
lightest; those tu rned partially away from the light 
are a bit darker; and those planes turned com- 
pletely away from the light are in shadow. As you’ll 
see, the shadow area of the nose is easy enough to 
block in. However, this dark area does- t com- 
pletely explain the nose, and we must go out into 
the iighi area with middle light values to develop 
the full construction. 

As you do this, guard against making these 
"light" indications too dark, or you'll destroy the 
form of the nose, as wel I as the form of the entire 
head, in this demonstration, put in only the most 
necessary middle values. No stroke should be 
made that isn’t vital, !'m not sure who said it. but 
the statement. "It’s what you leave out, not what 
you pul in. that counts." certainly applies herel 

As you go along, you'll also see cases in which 
highlights and accents are used, These are at op- 
posite ends of the value range: highlights are the 
lightest lights, accents are the darkest darks. How- 
ever, they have one thing in common: they should 
both be used sparingly and with great discretion. 
It's like using salt in cooking: iust the right amount 
can be marvelous; too much, and you’ve ruined 
the dish. 



Again, we ll use a good, strong, single light 
source that makes shadow shapes obvious. Well 
assume that the light is coming from above and to 
the left. Hopefully, you've done enough drawing to 
know what shapes to look for. Each nose is differ- 
ent, of course, and you'll have to study specific 
subjects carefully to observe the particular shapes 
of their noses. Here, we have a three-quarter view 
of the nose, above eye level, so we see some of the 
major bottom planes. 

Before you begin Step 1 . notice that I've 
sketched in the lower section of the nose as a 
simple oval in my illustration. Using this basic oval 
as a foundation, I then describe the specific 
shapes of the particular nose I'm painting. Always 
start this way. with a general shape, such as a cyl- 
inder or an oval; then you'll have a point oi depar- 
ture for your specific shapes. 

Try the following experiment and I think you'll 
see what I mean. Pretend you're tooking down at 
an umbrella, and try to draw the series of points 
around the rim, just as you would see them. I thi nk 
you'll find it difficult to do this very accurately. 
Now, draw a circle first, and using this circle as a 
foundation, draw the series of points. Do you see 
that this technique makes it much easier to draw a 
respectable-looking umbrella? 

Back to the nose. Note the variety of shapes in 
the illustration for Step 1. There are angles, curves, 
arid straight fines. Always look for-and draw-a 
variety of shapes. No form Is made of curves alone; 
there are almost always some angles and straight 
lines, too! 

You'll need your Number 8 watercolor brush, 
your lube of ivory black paint, a palette, water jar 
and clean water, pieces of 6" x 8" watercolor pa- 
per. a drawing board and pushpins, and a Number 
2 pencil. 
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Nose: Step 1. Skeich in ihe nose, using the method I 
just discussed, !n my sketch, Tve included some of the 
surrounding features, but don't worry about these sur- 
rounding areas— they merely help to give us an idea Of 
the position of the nose on the face. Note that I've 
sketched in the boundaries of the bottom plane ot the 
nose. This will give you a guide when you block in this 
area with your darker values. 




Nose: Step 2. Now, lay a wash over the nose and the 
surrounding areas. Tve left one smaif doiol white paper 
untouched on the front plane of the nose. This will be 
the highlight. Remembor that highlights should always 
be very small and that one or two highlights on a head 
are plenty. 




Nose: Step 3. Now. your shadow shapes. In this case, 
the bottom plane of the nose and the cast shadow un- 
der the nose are the most importani dark areas. After 
mixing up a shadow puddle on your palette, load your 
brush and give it a good shake, {The first lighi wash 
should be dry by now). First, block in the left eye, which 
Silhouettes the light-struck nose. 'Watch your pencil 
guides and make your shadow shape carefully, noting 
the outer boundaries of ihe left eyebrow and cheek 
and, more important, making sure the boundary of the 
front plane of the nose is right, It s very important that 
you catch the subtle angles and curves of any shape 
you're drawing or painting, and this is certainly true in 
the case o1 the nose! Stop the stroke just short of the 
nc^e tip^ 
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Nose; Step 4. Now for the bottom plane of the nose. 
The entire underside of the nose can be described with 
a simple, oblong shadow strol^e. Then with the same 
wash, paint the cast shadows under the nose. These 
casi shadows continue right down and connect with 
the mouth. (Always tie in as many of your shadow 
shapes as you can; avoid leaving bits and pieces of 
shadows spread aimlessly about.) Finally, give the 
briefest indication of the right eye socket, to make the 
nose "project" out from the face. 



Nose; Step SJ've carried the bottom plane shadow of 
the nose a bit further, articulating the definite smalt 
shapes on either side of the nose tip. Normally, I'd do 
this when I first put in the bottom plane (Step 4), but 
here, I want to stress the importance ot starting with 
big, simple shapes before getting involved with small 
forms. IVe also carried the mouth a bit further, just to 
show how much mileage we can get out of the cast 
shadow under the nose. You can also use the same 
shadow wash to describe the mouth and the shadow 
under the left cheek. 



Nose: Slep6.Now, the right nostril. Indicate this with a 
bitof pigmentthat's almost pure black. (Remember that 
shadows almost always have some redected light in 
them; so never make them black. The nostril, on the 
other hand, is an accenh almost no reflected light 
reac h es i nto a reas I ike t he nost ril . ) N o1 i ce that t he o r i g i - 
nal shadow seems lighter by comparison. Notice also 
lhat some of the edges around the nostril are softened 
and lost where they blend with the adjacent shadows. 
Thismakes the nostril seemto be part ot its surround- 
ings, whereas a hard-edged, dark area would appear 
isolated and uncor^nected. 
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Nose: Step 7, To complete this exercise, add the very 
sublie middle values on the lighi side ot the nose. Re- 
memtier noi lo make them too dark^ or they'll took like 
shadows, and the nose will' 'flatten out." (Compare the 
sketch on the right to the illustration for this step, and 
you'll see thal the middle values in the sketch are really 
too dark.) Middle values describe the specific construc- 
tion of the nose areas that are in the light, and they are 
very important and necessary in painting a finished 
head, However, there is a, danger that i( you try to make 
ali the subtle value changes you seethe result wilJ bean 
overworked and tired area, So, tor now, concentrate on 
simple lights and simple darks and put in only a min- 
imum of necessary middle tights. 



The middle values are loo dark here. The nose has 
"flaitened out," and the result looks overworked. 
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Anne.(Lelt)S''xlO", Fabriano paper. The sub|ecl here 
was a very pretty girl, but I'm al raid that doesn’t show 
up iri this sketch. Rather than trying lo do a nice picture 
of my subject, I was more interested in painting whal 
happens when a strong lighi shines down and brings 
the planes Into very harsh relief. The lightness of the 
shadows helps create the feeling of iuminosity that I 
like. On the other hand, the high key In both the light 
and shadow areas is more typical of sunlight than ol 
artificial nighttime lighting. Shadows in sunlight are 
always much higher in key than shadows in an indoor 
situation, simply because outside reflected light is 
much more obvious than inside reflected light. 



Model in Profile. (Right) 1 2"x1 2". Fabriano paper. In 
painting a profile— which is certainly the easiest way to 
paint a head— it's very important to articulate the major 
shapes, and very careful drawing is necessary. Of 
course^ ifs also important to capture the character of 
the modef. and I tried to describe the rather hard quality 
in this particular face. Compare the blurred edges 
around the eyes and under the nose with the very 
definite hard edge in the forehead and along the nose. 
Al ways try t o c r ea I e a co ntrast ot h ar d a nd soft edges, 
and never let all ofyouredgesbe equal in hardness or 
soilness. If all of your edges are too hard, the head will 
look '’cut out and pasted down” and. if they're too soft, 
you'll lose the definition of the head. 
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Mouth 



Now, to the mouth. The painting probSems here are 
the same as those of painting the other features: 
shape is still one of (he first considerations, and the 
planes are important in showing the sloicture of 
the mouth. Also, be sure you have a good variety 
of hard and soft, or "lost and found/' edges, One 
way to ach ie ve a ‘ ^ lost ' ' ed ge is to pu 1 1 wo areas ot 
srmrfar value next to each other. The boundary be- 
tween two similar values will obviously be much 
less noticeable than an edge between a light and a 
dark value. 

Take a look at the illustration (or Step 6, and 1 
think you'll see what I mean. In the upper lip, we 
have a fairly dark value, and above it we have 
much lighter skin tones. Compare this fairly large 
value contrast or "found" edge, with the contrast 
between the lower lip and the skin tone below it. 
The lighter lower lip is very close In value to the 
skin tones next to it, and a ‘lost" edge or bound- 
ary is created between the two areas. 

In Step 6, as you describe the area of the mouth 
around the dental arch of the teeth, try to give the 
lips and the entire mouth a feeling of roundness 
and form. Always remember that the line of the 
teeth produce a rounded form and that the lips 
must indicate this by appearing to go around it. 
The sketch at the right illustrates this point. 

When you mix your washes for this exercise, re- 
member that there is no harm in making your 
shadow values fairly dark, As you've seen, washes 
dry lighter, and, when you draw shadow areas out 
into light areas to make middle values, you auto- 
matically lighten the shadow, 

This time, the light source is somewhere above 
the model- This means that you'll have shadows 
on your bottom planes, middle lights on your front 



planes, and light areas on your lop planes. 

Your materials remain the same: your Number 8 
watercolor brush, a tube of ivory black (or Payne's 
gray), a water jar and clean water, pushpins and 
drawing board, palette, and watercolor paper. 




The dental arch, or line of the teeth, is a rounded 
form, and the structure of Ihe ehlire moutin 
should indicate this roundness, 
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Mouth: step I.Skelch in the mouth. We're doing more 
or less a front view here, and i've tried to draw an "aver- 
age inoulit.'’ (Naturally, there is no such thing!) Pay 
particular ailention to shape. Never assume youfmow 
the shape ot the mouth or of any other feature. Come to 
thedrav^ing board with a clear mind and an observant 
eye. Always ask yourself: hov.r does the upper lip com- 
pare so the lower lip? Is it thinner or tatler? See t’lOW 
much curvature there is to the upper lip, As a general 
rule, Ihe upper lip is a much more involved shape !3ian 
the lower lip. 



Mouth: Step 2. Now comes your first light wash. Mix a 
washiusi asyouVedone before, and cover theeniire 
mouth area and some of the surrounding areas, too. 
I've left a small section of untouched paper on the lower 
lip to indicale a possible highlighl, You won't always 
have highlights, but. when you do, make sure they're 
not too big! This one seems too big. so I'll make i1 
Smaller as we go along. 



Mouth: Step 3. Now tor your shadow shapes. On your 
palette, rrwK up a fairly dark wash— better too dark at this 
stage than loo light. Alter loading your brush, start at 
either corner of the mouth. Usually, there is a crease in 
the skin at the mouth corner, so start your stroke off 
wider here and then narrow it immediately at the begin - 
ningot Ihelips (thisdepends. of course, on (he shapeof 
the particuEar mouth you're painti ng). Make the stroke 
wider again as you approach the middle of the mouth . 

As you can see. I've stopped my stroke shorlol thecen^ 
ter of (tie upper lip and repeated the procedure on the 
other side, leaving an unjouched middle seciion lo indi- 
cate roundr’iess around the dental arch. 
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Mouth: Step 4. Rinse your brush and give il a good 
shake. Working quickly (you don'1 want the shadow 
wash you did in Step 3 to dry!), conned Ihe two sides of 
the mouth at the middle, allowing Ihe shadow to flow 
tnlo the area you left u ntouched ir^ Siep 3. Notice that 
the nniddle area is still lighter than the two sides. Noiioo 
also thal I he I wo sides have become lighter because 
t hei r washes have bee n d r awn out i nto t h e i ig ht , N ext , 
draw your shadow down into the lower lip from either 
corner of the mouth, leaving the middlesection un- 
touched. 




Mouth: Step 5. Now, draw the values on eitfier side of 
the lower lip into the middle area, repeating the process 
you used for the upper lip, Notice that hve allowed 
some of the darker areas of the lips to flow out into sur- 
rounding skin areas. (Never allow the mouth to appear 
isolated and unconnected to its surroundings. ) One of 
these soft edges ocoura under the lower lip. and is the 
beginning indication of a bottom plane under the lower 
tip. 



Mouth: Step 6. Now, the final touches. The main thing 
to do here is resiaie areas that need emphasis and 
darkening. To darken the upper lip. repeal more or less 
the procedures you used in Steps 3 and 4. On Iherighi 
side, iVe allowed some of the dark upper lip shadow to 
travel down into the lower lip, to avoid leaving a hard, 
continuous division between the upper and lower lips, 
Rememberto keepthe feelingof connection and inter- 
relationship between areas by using "los I” and 
"lound" edges. The hard division between the lips in 
Ihe middle area is lost as you soften the edges and you 
cart make the left side even more indistirtct than the 
right side. If you make an area too vague, always wait 
for it to dry. or almost dry. and then add a final touch of 
darker value to the edge. 

Casl Shadow. (Right) 1 0"kl0", Fabriano paper, In this 
overhead lighting situation, i generalised the oast 
shadow created by the head. As a general rule, you 
should be sure that cast shadows express the 
particular form on which they lie. Here, however, there 
is suoh specific form in the lace that the generalized 
cast shadow seems to work. Notice that I carefully 
articulated the planes of the face, allhough I used only 
one val ue in t he shadows . Y ou ca n se e t hat I was ve r y 
careful to capture the qualily of this particular model’s 
face. 
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Ears 



The ears are very imporlant features and should 
never be carelessly drawn or painted. A poorly 
drawn ear is often the mark of an amateur, You 
should lake just as many pains with the ear’s 
shape and construction as you take with any other 
feature, Always observe carefully, and try to cap- 
ture, the particular construction of this rather com- 
plicated form. 

One common mistake is to make the inner fold at 
the top of the ear the same shape as the top of the 
outer boundary. Tve drawn the sketch below to il- 
lustrate this error, lathe correctly drawn ear on the 
right, notice that the top of the inner fold is quite 
straight, while the outer boundary is curved. This is 
a general rule, although you might sometimes be 
hard-pressed to see a difference between these 
two shapes. Even if the two shapes look exactly 
the sanne. I'd vary them, since I don’t feel there 
ever should be two parallel lines, equal curves, or 
similar angles, on the human form. 

It^s probably safe to say that nothing in nature is 
exactly symmetrical. This is a very important point 
to remember. When you draw a curve, look for an 
angle to contrast with it; when you have a straight 
line, look tor a curve or an angle for contrast. 

For this demonstration, we'll do the ear in side 
view, so we can see as much of its form as pos- 
sible. We’ll assume that the light is coming from 
the front and also from slightly behind the head. 
When you're painting a particular ear, study the 
outer contours and the inner areas until you see 
their exact structure. 

In this exercise, hard and soft edges will be vital 
in showing the construction of the ear, and I'll keep 
mentioning them, because I want you to see all 
they do for the ear you painli Remember, too, that 
your wash has to be damp when you soften an 



edge^ so always soften edges as you go along, 
rather than completing the whole area and then 
softening , 

In Step 6, I’ll use two techniques: weh/'n-we?and 
dry-bfijsh. Wet- in -wet is extremely useful in mak- 
ing soft, lost edges, it consists of adding a second, 
Lver wash to the wash that is already on your paper, 
before the first wash is dry. 'When you use wet-ir- 
wet, be sure that neither wash Is too wet, or you'll 
destroy the effect. When drybrush is indicated, 
simply load your brush straight from the paint tube, 
mixi ng it with little or no water, and apply your dry 
strokes to plain paper or dried washes. 
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Ears: Step 1. Look first a! the outer shape of Itie ear. 
Notice that ihe lop is a simple curve thai becomes 
straighteras i1 starts down at the back, Some ears can 
be described by a simple curve afong the back edges, 
others by almost siraight lines, and still others by a 
much more compJicated system of curves and angles 
(like the one we're drawing here). Sketch in the inner 
s hapes ver y I ightly .Youwantonlyali ght "blueprinf'as 
a guide when you block in Ihe inner shadow shapes. 



Ears: Step 2 . Lay a lighi wash over your drawing and 
allow it to dry. 



Ears: Step 3, Begin blocking in the mner shadow shape 
under Ihe loldthel runs along 1he top of the ear. There 
is usually more distance between the top fold and ihe 
inside ol the ear near the skull, so start wilh a fa1 
shadow shape on the lefl. and narrow it as your stroke 
reaches this large inner space. (This large inner lorm 
doesn't always go directly up to the top of 1he car flap 
as I've indicated here, but I here is always some form 
which makes up the inner ear area.) Back lo your 
shadow shape. Notice thai it widens then gradually 
thins again as it starts down the right side of the ear. 
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Ear^: Slep 4* Now for some edge-softening . Rinse out 
your brush, give it 3 good shake, and soften the lower , 
inside edge of the large shadow shape before \\ nar- 
rows. The soft edge describesthe crevice in she inner 
ear form. I've also softened the outer edge of the 
shadow stri p on the right, after painting th is stri p almost 
Ihree-fourthsot the way down the ear. Now back lo the 
front of theear. 'yvithyour shadow wash, indicate a very 
narrow spot on the left, under the original shadow 
shape, then the very large ir^dentation that is typical of 
almost all ears. In thiscase. L'veshown theindentatiori 
as a "teardrop” shape. 




Ears: Step 5. More softening takes place as you use 
your damp brush to lighten and soften the inner edge of 
the dark teardrop shape. Darken the area above the ear 
to indicate hair and to create some background that will 
offset the lighter sections ol the ear. It doesn't maiter if 
the sotlened area on the right side of the ear is Still wot 
and you get a soft, "losl," edge between this shadow 
seciion and the background . See how the hard and soft 
edges, both within the earand around the outside, help 
loshcw Ihe parllcular construction on the right side of 
the ear. 










Ears: Step 6. Belov/ the lobe, which is quite lighl, add 
Ihe surrounding dark tones. Don’t work into lighl or 
tairly light areas, and don't add too much detail, or 
you'll destroy the feeling of your I ighi area. Af!er you 've 
established your surrounding darks, let some of the 
darker values flow out into the light bottom lobe as 
subtle middle values. Blot these middle values so they 
don’t become too dark or too large. Now use your dark- 
est dark 10 indicate the center section of theear, using 
wel-in-wet to keep Ihe edges sofl. Finally, add some 
drybrush for hair, and a middle value along Ihe head, lo 
contrast with the light ”llap'’ below and along the Iront 
edge of the ear. 
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Bert. 10"x10", Fabriano pap&r. This is one of 
the artists I work with. He was very involved with his 
own drawing when I painted this, and he was moving 
around a great deal In such a situation, the trick is to 
estabiishihe position the head wiil be painted in. Don't 
ejtpeci your subject to stay in the same position as you 
progress with the painting— it's very unlikely. I 
established the reiationshipol the ear to the eyes and 
nose, making sure that the ear was higher than the eye 
because the head was tipped back and away tronrii me. 
it's very important to be accurate about this 
relationship, so be sure that you notice it when the head 
is tipped this way. The very sketchyquality of this head 
creates the feeling ot motion, and we do have the 
impression that the subject isn't standing still. 








Bobn (left) Fabriano paper. This is a painting o! 

a friend o1 mine who was working at his easel at the 
time. He's qeiie proud ot his build, vditch is really 
eKcellent, so it was lun to catch him in Ihis rather 
unherotc pose. Nolico how I paiiMed tfio siripes in the 
trousers. I used different values and made some stripes 
darker than olhers. I also bloHed some ot the slripes to 
relieve lhe monotony. 1 usecT the Slnpes to help describe 
the forrnoflhe tegs Notice tiie darker value on llieback 
of the upper leg. 

Light and Shadow* I0"x14", Fabriano paper. 

This model was sitting against a white wafl. Alter I 
washed in my lights. I star ted blocking in the shadows in 
the face and then went on to the hair, t articulated the 
form in [he face quile carelully, and I really tried to 
capture a good feeling of the model's characteristic 
feaiurss. As i blocked in the sliadows on Ihe figure. I 
allowed IlieiTi lo Weed out into Ihe background to 
create the same colors a r^d values in both areas. After 
allowing these areas lo sei for a few moments. I added a 
very small dark area wei-in-wei to separate the neck 
trorn the background. A dark separation like this should 
be very soft and unimportant, so don'i wait too long to 
add it. Be sure you get a good blur in this kind ot 
shadow' area. Remember that details m shadow should 
always be much less deliniie and much less distinct 
than details in light. 




Old Wlan. (left) 8"xl0'\ Fabriano paper, This head had 
every interesiir^g pattern/with the light working across 
the nose and catching the right eye. The right eye is 
actually the lightest section in the head. I usually keep 
the light areas that are surrounded by shadow darker 
than light areas that are in the main. light section of a 
head; but Tm always veiling to break a rule to help a 
painting. This time, by making the light area within the 
shadow the lightest section ot Shis painting, ! made this 
area the center of interest 

MartinL (right) S"x10"h Fabriano paper. I did this 
painiirig from a pencil drawing that I'd made on the 
spot. I didnT worry aboul my colors here. I was more 
interested in capturing the feeling of this rather stark 
and lonely figure ernerging Srom a murky background. 
Although some artists do very involved paintings from 
sketches. l don't often work from them because I don't 
feel sketches give mie enough information to do a 
satisfactory painting. But so much of this picture was 
u nderstate d a nd u nsaid f h alt he s ket c h ce rt a i n ly mad e 
an adequate reference. 
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Blonde ModeU (ieft) 8"xl4", Fabriano paper. Here, 
the front of the Eace is in light and, beyond the light- 
struck areas of ihe face, there is a much darker 
background. I usually paint the background very dark, 
but here I used very sublie values adjacent to the light- 
struck sections of the face to bring out those light 
areas ! Ihinkit's a very good idea to paint what you see^ 
but you should also be wilhng to make any changes that 
might strengthen your picture. 

Resting, (right) t2"x14", Bristol paper. This painting 
doesn't seem particularly successful to me. I think the 
problem Vi^as that It's difficult to paint a head that's not 
upright. As with a reclining figure, the proportions and 
lonns of the head seem to change when il's held at 
such an angle. Some areas flatten out while others 
fengtften. 
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Eddie, (left) 1 0"^ Fabriano paper. This is a picture 
ol ore of the artists who works in our sketch group. 
Here, to capture the feeling of strong light shining down 
on the subject, I used definite shadows and left the 
background high In key— actuafly higher in key than 
seemed right at the time. Adding dark values to a 
background can destroy the feeling of light and 
atmospherein a painting. Try to find a valuethat's just 
dark enough to offset your light values, but not so dark 
that it will destroy the feeling of light and atmosphere 
that's so imporlant in any painting. 

Karen, (right), 12"xt4''', Fabriano paper. This modal 
was quite nervous, and she was sitting very stiffly. Her 
head was held back, and the tendons in her neck came 
into sharp relief. I like to find the particular aspect of 
each painting that makes itv.^orthwhiie. I always look for 
the offbeat gesture . feature, color, etc. , Uiat separates 
one painting from another and adds some particular 
interest to it. This girl had very blonde hair, and I used a 
combination of cadmium yellow pale and a tiny bit of 
yellow ochre to wash in the light sections. Then I blotted 
fhearea with my tissue. Blonde hair is difficult to paint 
because it's often darker than it appears. Even in this 
very blonde hair, there were some very dark areas. It's 
also important not to overwork the fight areas in a 
painting such ss this. Try to keep the very high-keyed 
sections— in this case, the very blonde hair- 
uncluttered by smafi value -changes. Too many small 
value changes in a tight area will destroy the feeling of 
light 
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Sarah, (left) 1 0"xl 0". Bristol paper, Painting children 
is extremely difficult for the obvious reason— they won 'I 
slay still. Because of this, l think watercolor is an 
excellent medium to use in painting children. It allows 
you to make statements much more directly and quickly 
than oil does. Of course, this is a generalization, and 
some artists who are very adept at sketching in oil will 
probably disagree with me. If s also important— and 
helpful— to make a good drawing tirst^ as well as to 
accept the lact that your model probably won't return to 
exacHy the same position when you get to the painting 
stage. Il your drawing is good enough, and you study 
your subject well, you can certainly do an acceptable 
painting even when the subject isn't absolutely 
stationary. For this painting,. I used the television set to 
keepmyd aught eras still as possible, Although a child’s 
expression may be rather vacant when you use this 
trick, if s a good way to keep your subject in one place. 

Gabrielle. (right), I0''x14"f Fabriano paper. This 
model was in a more difficult lighting situation than 
most ot those in this book. Notice the very light strip 
alongthe far side of the face. This is the main light area 
and white paper— ora very light preliminary wash— can 
be used to describe such a liglii section. The reflected 
light that we See in the Side of the head facing us 
created a problem, You should always show the 
difference between reflected light and your main light: 
the reflected light should never be as light as you r mam 
light. In this painting, I first covered the whole head with 
a very light wash and allowed It to dry. Next , leaving the 
strip down the far side of the head untouched, I blocked 
in the rest ot the head with a fairly light shadow value. 
Again, 1 allowed the wash to dry and finally, I added my 
darkest darks. As a rule, I try to avoid this "shadow 
withinshadow" situation. Shadows should be simple in 
value— that is, there should be as few value changesas 
possible in shadow areas. In ihis case, however, I had 
no choice, and the shadow side of the head is fairly 
involved. 






Model! in Red Qackground. (left), 8"x10'\ Fabriario 
paper. I've always had trouble painting red 
backgrounds, probably because I prefer the cooler 
colors. The shadow on the lace bled more than it 
should have because I used too much water in the 
shadow wash. You can see this in Ihe area where the 
nose meets the background. The balloon was created 
because the re was too much water in the shadow wash 
under the nose, and the water spread out into the 
background. Usually I'd restate the background, but i 
liked the glossed edge here. Notice, however, that I did 
restate the darker hair near the moulh and that 1 left 
definite boundaries in some areas while I softened 
other boundaries. It's noi necessary to state an entire 
boundary— you can merely articulate certain sections 
of it. It's very important not to separate each area of a 
painting from the adjacent areas. Of course, some 
separation is important but. when areas are similar in 
value, it's a good idea lo soften the division between 
them. 

Violinist, (right) Fabriano paper. This was 

done Irom a photograph of a boy intent on playing his 
violin. I was mainly interested in the patterra that the 
light made on his white shirt. I also tried to catch the 
raking light striking the violin and the small area around 
the ear. There was also a suggestion of light on the 
nose. To me, such a painting is an interesting study of 
the ellect of light on a subjecf. and the business ot 
catching this effect is one o1 the most intriguing parts of 
painting. 
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Tuesday NlgM, (left) 10''xl4"', Fabriano paper The 
model had very sharp features^ enhanced by the strong 
single light source. Mote the carefully developed 
shapes in the nose, for example. The nose is actually 
the most important feature in this particular sketch, and 
I gave the shapes within it particular attention. II eft the 
lights very high in key, but suggested a slightly darker 
value on the light side of the nose. This value change 
was necessary to show the const rue tion^ but 1 was very 
careful not to let it become too dark, or I would have 
destroyed the feeling of light and tornn in the head. 

Eyeshadow, (right) 10"x14", Fabriano paper. This 
girl had a very sensitive and delicate face. I tried to 
enhance it by surrounding her with dark values, framing 
the light-struck face with the dark background and hair. 
There are really no value changes in the face, but the 
definite shadows and cast shadows around the eyes, 
nose,, and mouth create all the form necessary. 
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Rim Lighting, (left) Fabriano paper. Here, I 

wanted to catch the lights flicking across the edge of 
the nose, beard and (orehead. Notice also the light- 
struck sections in the lop ol the head and around the 
collar of the shirt, l did this painting without my usual 
Inilial light wash, using white paper tor my light-struok 
areas, I siaried right oft with my shadows in the tace 
and, while they were still wet. 1 added the hair and 
beard areas wel-in-wei. Notice that f didn't paint the 
hair and beard as one solid dark. I started off with 
slightly lighter darks in the hair and beard and then 
added more dark pigment in certain sections, alFowing 
that dark pigment to blend in with the surrounding wet 
areas. The subjeci was v/earing steel- rimmed glasses, 
which I picked up in certain areas with my razor blade 
after the face was dry. 



Relaxed, (right), 6"x1 0". Fabriano paper. Most of this 
model's head was in shadow and. as you can see, I 
treated these shadows very broadly. I used wet- in -wet 
in the hair and beard where they recede into shadow to 
keepthe edges very soft and indistinct. Notice how the 
beard and the hair seem to be "lost" as they enter the 
shadow. Eyes in shadow should also be very indistinct, 
without any hard edges or definite detail. Here, I went to 
the extreme and left one eye out altogether. 
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Debbie. 14"'x14'\ Fabriano paper. 
This painting was done from a slide 
and I must admit it's overworked. I 
don't like to use slides or 
photographs because I tind nnyself 
working too bard. I have too much 
timetolryto fixup bad areas. Here, I 
added indications and value 
changes in areas that really should 
have been left alone. The subject 
was sitting in very strong sunlight, 
whi c h was co mi n g t hro ug h a wi n d o w 
behind her. The slide was filled with 
luminosity and I would have loved to 
have captured it in the painting. 



The Hair 
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Light Hair 
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The two tricks to painting hair successfu lly are an- 
derststement ^r\d soft edges. In painting hair Jhe 
desire to keep working— trying to captu re the illu- 
sive texture— is always there. And there is also the 
difficult business of making some soft, lost edges, 
However, iVs much better to make a broad state- 
ment, indicating only the major planes you see in 
the hair, and frten to go on to the rest of the face 
without any further work on the hair. When the 
head is almost finished, you’ll have a better Idea of 
what finishing touches the hai r needs. When you r 
hair washes are dry, you can add a few ju dicious 
drybrush strokes, as well as any necessary re- 
statement of shadows, 

Remember that hair has a soft texture and that 
softening edges is one way to describe this texture 
accurately. Be parlicularly careful not to make a 
hard, precise line where the hair meets the face, A 
hard edge makes the hair look like a wig. You 
should have a subtle, irregular transition between 
hair and skin. This transition is easiest to make 



when youYe painting blonde hair. It's more difficult 
with dark hair and light skin , but the transition must 
still be made as soft and subtle as possible. 

In. this demonstration, we’ll deal specifically with 
painting short, light hair, but the principles we dis- 
cuss will apply to any areas of hair you paint. The 
only technique that will change is the particular 
one you use to describe different hair textures: 
short, coarse hair needs more drybrush, while 
long, fine-textured hair should be handled with 
more overwashes and a bit less dry brush. Dry- 
brush, however, is important in light-struck areas, 
as you’ll see in the next demonstration. 

For materials, use ivory black, a Number 8 wa- 
tercolor brush, water jar and dean water, water- 
color paper cut into 6" x 8"' pieces, a drawing 
board, pushpins, and a Number 2 office pencil. 
Well assume that the light is coming from the right 
and above, so we' I! have a shadow on the left side 
of the face and hair. 







Light Hair: Step 1. Concentrate on good outside 
shapes as you sketch in the boundaries of the top part 
of the head. Draw lightly, and he ready to restate a 
shape without erasing if you can make it more descrip- 
tive of the hair and head. Mix up a middle wash— not as 
light as your usual first value— and start washing in the 
hair and the left sideot the face. Naturally, some light 
areas must be left untouched, but as a general rule, re- 
member not to separate shadow areas according to 
lighter and darker values in the beginning. 




Light Hair: Step While this wash is still vjet, draw it 
out into the right, or light, side of the hair and face. No- 
tice that I've leU some areas of the hair untouched and 
that the white paper is visible. Note also the hard edge 
in the middle section of the hair, with soft, lost edges on 
either side. Where you leave while paper ancJ hard 
edges naturally depends on the particular hair you're 
painting. 




I 



Light Hair: Step 3. Before this wash dries, scratch out 
some light strands with your fingernail. (In my illustra- 
tion, notice thatthe darker, hard edge I mentioned has 
softeried. This was unintentional, and I'll have to restate 
thisarea when the wash dries.) Don’t do anything more 
until the whole area is dry. {if you were doing a portrait, 
you wculd now go on 1o v/ork on the rest of the face and 
come back to the hair later.) The only thing you might 
do now is blot some areas that have become loo dark; 
but remember that all of your washes will dry lighter , so 
don't blot too much. 
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Light Hair: Step4. When everything isdry, put in your 
darker Parks, The blonde hair we're painting here has 
some areas in shadow nevtto the skin on Ihe left side, 
so stale ihai darker side pfane of the face. 




Light Hair: Step 5. Now, working quickly, allow the 
Shadow or; the Side plarie to merge into (he hair. Nolh- 
ing is precious here; if you losethe light section of Ihe 
hair on the shadow side, don't worry; you can always 
Eift itout with atissue. Reload your brush and, working 
toward the right, add more darks. Leave as much white 
paper as possible, but, again , don 't worry if you cover 
some of it up with your strokes. Use more and nnore dry- 
brush as you work here. Biol sorrie of Ihe darker areas 
on Ihe right: don’t let this section becoine darker lhan 
ihe shadow side. 



Light Hair: Step 6. Now, the final— and really Ihe mosi 
difficult— step, The difficulty arises with That desire to 
"over-finish.'' What you need is some judicious dry- 
brush work! You don't want Ihe dry brush lo be black, 
bul it Should be nice and dark. Leave the light areas al- 
most untouched, with just the barest amount of dry- 
brush work. Don't go inio your shadows except to 
restate the darks where necessary. For this rest a te- 
menLuse overwash and. whenthis isdry, addons or 
two strokes of drybrush. Now add some background 
tone to offset the lighter hair values. While the back- 
ground IS still wet, scratch into it to suggest the short 
hair strands. You can use a razor blade, brush tip or 
your fingernail. Don't overdo this scratching into wet 
areas; too much can ruin your picture. Notice the soft 
edges both on the inner and the outer boundaries of the 
hair. 
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Smiling Model, 1 2 x 1 6\ Fabriano paper . T Ins 
particular model seemed to havea perpetual smile, tiui 
I think it wasn't actually a smile— it was just 1 he way tier 
face was made. Her eyes were very heavily made up 
and I couldn't really see iris or the whites of !he eyes. To 
showihe eye, I merely made a dark indication and 
bloiled it slightly so it wouldn't be loo dark. She had 
very bleached blonde hair that was almost as white as 
her very high-keyed flesh tones. I used the same color 
and values both in the shadows and in Ihe hair, using 
wet-in-we( for some of the darker indications at ihe top 
arid sides of the head. Notice that I scratched out wit h 
my Itngernail to indicate some of the light-struck 
strands of the hair. 
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Dark Hair 



Now, for dark hair. As I mentioned in the previous 
demonstration, the principles of painting hair are 
the same, no matter what the color, value, or tex- 
ture, This time, you'll be painting long, dark hair, 
and you should try to indicate a fine, smooth tex- 
ture. In the illustration for Step 4, notice the soft 
edges around the hairline, where the hair meets 
the skin. !'d rather see you achieve this effect than 
create a flashy texture in the hair. 

You'll be using drybrush again in this exercise, 
as well as scratching out light strands with your f i n- 
gernail. brush tip, or razor blade. Remember that 
you can only "scratch out'" in areas that are still 
damp; be sure not to overdo the scratching, or 
your result will be too "busy.'' You could also use 
opaque white to suggest strands, but I’d rather that 
you avoid opaque color until you've mastered 
transparent color. Opaque while can become the 



"answer" to every mistake, and when it's used as 
a crutch, il seldom results in good pictures. 

As you block in the hair mass, you might want to 
simulate the ends with a technique called "feather- 
ing," To do this, lift your brush gradually, as you 
end each stroke. 

When you're waiting for a wash to dry. try to do 
something besides fiddle with your picture. Get up, 
stretch your legs, read a book. You'll come back 
with a fresh perspective, and the stage you Ye at 
might look fine to your fresh eye. 

Since you're painting long hair, sketch in the 
whole head. Sketch in the face genereiliy, with just 
the barest indication of the features, I want you 1o 
concentrate on the hair, not the lace. The light 
here is coming from the right, slightly behind the 
head. 
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Dark Hair: Step 1. There are severaS approaches lo 
lake, once you've sketched in your subjeci. You could 
wash in just the faceand wail for i| to dry; or you could 
wash in the whole head and the hair area and wail for 
both to dry before going any further. II doesn't matter 
which approach you choose; Ihe resulls will be the 
sanne. In this case, I’ve laid a fairly tight wash over both 
Ihe hair and lace and allowed it to dry. For the lightest 
areas, you can leave some white paper untouched, and 
youcanalso blolthem with a tissue lolift ouiThe lights. 
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Dark Hair: Step 2. Since !he hair is bfack, start right off 
with black paint. Have just enough water in your mix- 
ture to make the paint move. This dark wash should not 
be drybrush, and there should be no build-up of pig- 
menl. The wash should be dark, but always trans- 
parent— not opaque. It's important that you try to arrive 
at the right value as early as possible. You can correct 
mislakesm waiercolor, but you shouldn’t rely on over- 
washes to correct your values. 
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Dark Hair: Step 3. Coniinueto wash m your darks as 
you work down the leftside. Feather the ends of the tiair 
mass. (My first wash wasn'l absolutely dry in (fie neck 
area, so some softening took place on the left when I 
painted in the hair. This was accidental, but it works 
well!) On the right, wash in the same dark wash , but blot 
it with a tissue to lighten the area, because it is effeoled 
by light- A| thetopot the head, use some drybrush, but 
don't overdo it— just a few strokes. Now, wait tor the 
whole thing to dry. 
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Dark Hair: Step 4, Now, reflate your darks. If you 
slarted with a good. rich, dark wash this will be jusi an 
emphasis of your darkest accents. I liked the soft edge 
on the leftside of the neck, so I didn't lot this area get 
too hard. Finally, scratch out a few light strands. Use a 
little dark background to make lighter strands stand 
out. Around the outside of the head, you can use dry* 
brush to suggest softness. Notice that I haven't outlined 
the face with my darkest darks; some hair areas right 
next to the tace are slightly lighter. This allows the face 
to ‘'breathe.'" Hard boundaries all the way around the 
face would have isoialed it. 
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Chris. 8"k 10". Fabriano paper. This is a very quick 
sketch. Compare the very sofi edges in itic liuir on Hie 
iar side oi the head to the much harder edges where ihe 
hair meets the light-struck sections ot the cheek and 
torehead. This is a good example of using harder edges 
Eo bring an area forward and using softer, more blurred 
edges to make another area appear to recede. 
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The Hands 



John. Fabriano paper. 

This was done in a sketch classwhile 
the subjeci was working on a 
painting of his own. Mosi of the head 
was actually in shadow, and only the 
nose and a little bit of Ihe forehead 
were affected by the overhead lighl. 1 
wanted to create Ihe impression of 
t he head in s hadow in co n l ra s 1 1 o t he 
while shirt. Notice that i scratched 
out the rims of his glasses with a 
ra^or blade and left some of the 
white paper in the hair to show the 
effect of the lighl. 
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Basic Hands 
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Drawing hands has always been difficult for me, 
and I still gel into trouble when I do it. Because of 
my own difficulties, I feel that hands are the hard- 
est part of the figure to draw, I strongly suggest 
that you find a good book specifically on drawing 
hands, IVe included titles of several such books in 
Ihe Bibliography in the back of this book. 

Since the principles ol drawing are beyond the 
scope of this book, I won't go into detail as you 
sketch a hand for this demonstration. However, I'd 
tike you to keep in mind that the top boundary of 
the arm, the wrist, and the first finger can usually 
be described by one long, curving line (see Step 
4). Obviously, this prinoipJe won't always work, but 
there is usually some way to indicate the relation- 
ship between the fingers and the arm— so watch 
for it. 

For Step 1 , 1 suggest that you use a 2B graph ite 
penciL Try not to use an eraser: erasing tends to 
disturb the surface of soft papers, and you can 
never completely "lose” a line when you correcl 
with an eraser. Try drawing lightly at first, and 
don’t worry about restating boundaries. 




Basic Hands: Step 1. Begin with a single line to de- 
scribe the arm, the wrist, and the outer boundary oi the 
first linger. Belrace and extend this line to indicale the 
second linger. Then continue the same line around the 
tips of the second and third fingers, showing only the 
indentation between Ihese two lingers. Now, go back to 
the first fingerand continueyour linearound the tip and 
along Ihe inside boundary until it meets Ihe boundary of 
the second finger. Make a small dot to indicate the out- 
side boundary o( the fourth finger. Then go back and 
extend the lower boundary of fhe lower wrist up to meet 
this dot and continue the line around to complete the 
fourth finger. Finally, sketch a simple oval to indicate 
the back of the hand, and draw another fightoval along 
the line where the knuckles will be. 



Basic Hands: Slep 2, Wash in your sketch of the hand 
with your tight wash. Notice that I've tried to improve 
theshapesabil with this wash. The drawing we iustdid 
is very general, lacking the particular smafl shapes that 
are normally important in drawing the hand. Bui I don't 
want you to worry too much abo-ut these small shapes, 
since this exercise is really just a beginning stage in 
learning to paint hands. 
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Basic Hands: Step 3* In this case, the wrisi is benr 
downward and the light is corming from Hie right side: 
the area below the whs! is bent away from the tight and 
is actualiy in shadow. Mix up a dark gray on your 
paiette, load your brush with the dark wash, and give it 
a good shake. Then block in a simpfe, rectangular 
shape on [he lower wrist area. Nolice lhat Ihe boundary 
of your shadow next to the hand should have an out- 
ward-curving, not an angular, shape. 



Basic Hands: Step 4. Wh ile this wash is still wet, go on 
to the back of the hand, which is turned only slightly 
away from the light. Use a rniddle value here. Starting 
afong the curving line your drew earlier to show the 
knuckles at the top of the hand, wash in a value that's 
lighter than your shadow wash— but not too much 
(ighterf You want definite, obvious planes on this basic 
hand. It would be better for this wash to be too dark 
than loo light, f've made a rather wavy boundary along 
the knuckle line lo suggest the bones in the knuckles. 
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Basic Hands: Step 5» The hack of the hand is a wedge- 
like form, and the fingers are aitached to the wider end. 
Since the light is comingfrom the right, this wider area, 
wherethe fingers meet the marnpart of the hand cs ihe 
lightest area. Don't touch this section with your m iddle 
wash; instead, goon to the fingers. The fingers are al- 
most parallel to the back of the hand, so they don’t 
catch much light. Starting with the first finger, block in a 
middle wash between the first, lower, joint and the base 
of Ihe knuckle on each finger. Then draw some of the 
wash toward the back of the hand, almost connecting i| 
to the shadow shape there. (Be carefut not to destroy 
the light front plane ot the knuckles.) The whole wash 
seems a bit dark in my illustration, so I’ll blot If with a 
tissue. 




Basic Hands: Step 6, Now you have a very basic hand 
that has form and mass. Add a few thin shadow indica- 
tions at the boElom planes of Ihe fingers and at the tips 
of the second and third fingers. Make Ihese shadow in- 
dications very casual, leaving them broken here and 
there and varying their thickness. Finally, make a 
simple thumb silhouette, first with your light wash and 
then with some shadow wash. This isn't really neces- 
sary, but ii helps make the hand look a pit better. 
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Hands in 
Detail 



In this demonstration, we'll continue to paint 
simple light and dark shapes; but we'll also go a bit 
further and concentrate not only on the large 
planes that give the hand form but also upon the 
smaller shapes that give the hand character. How- 
ever, as you've seen in earlierdemonstrations, the 
student usually has to decide whether to concen- 
trate on the big, simple shapes that indicate mass 
and volume or on the small planes and wrinkles 
that give the subject personality and character, My 
advice is st'sH to make your developrrient of big, 
simple forms /irsf on your list. A generalized head 
or hand that has overall dimension will always be a 
valid form whereas a head or hand that lacks gen- 
eral lorm and is merely a confused jumble of de- 
tails wil] almost always be a failure. 

The hand I’ve drawn for this demonstration is a 
bit more complicated than the sketch we did for 
the previous exercise; I've indicated more relation- 
ship between the fingers, the wrist, and the arm. 



But I think you'll manage if you recognize these 
relationships and continue to think of the fingers 
as an extension of t h e w ri st . As y o u s ketch , r e- 
member that hands are very gracefuk and use 
graceful, flowing lines. It's important not to start 
out with a tightly clutched pencil and a tortuous, 
stilted line. 

In Step 4, I've added more accents than we used 
in the previous exercise, but Tve continued to un- 
derstdte the small forms. As you complete this 
step, see how much detail you can add without 
losing thes/'mp//c/fy that's so important. If you're a 
"detail person/' add wrinkles to your heart's con- 
tent— but be sure they don't overcome the simple 
form and graceful action of the hand. 

We’ll assume that the light is coming from 
above, so the majorshadow shape will be on the 
underside of the hand. Continue with the same 
materials you’ve been using all along. 
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Hands in Detail: Step 1. Draw the handn using the 
same method outlined in Demonstration 13. I've left !his 
step incomplete to show you that the wrist lines extend 
lofornn the outer boundanesot the first and fourth fin- 
gers, Begin witha flowing line that will give you a foun- 
dation for the specific lornis you'll develop laler. Don’t 
start out with I he speoilio shapes. 

Hands in Detail: Step 2 , Now complele the drawing. 
I've developed more definite shapes, but t fie flowing 
lines are still very important. In your usual light value, 
wash in the hand and try to develop some of the impor- 
tant small forms oi this particular hand, Noiice that t 
haven't stayed retigkousty within my boundary lines. 
Notice too how formless the hand looks at this stage, 
without shadow shapes. 
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Hand:^ in Detail; Step 3* Mix ijp your dark wash, and 
simply block in the shadow on the underside of the 
hand, Trytoget as much mileage as you can out of this 
shadow shape. Lei it go into areas which are not guile 
in shadow but are still darker than middle lights. In other 
words, generalize as imuch as you can with the many 
areas in Ihe vicinity o( the shadow that are dose to the 
shadow in value. Before your wash dries, soften some 
areas where the boundary belween light arid shadow is 
subtle, at the forward edge of the shadow. Notice how 
this soft edge describes the "fleshy” areas in ihe 
thumb, leaving ihe more "bony” areas to be described 
by a harder edge. 

Hand^in Detail: Step 4. Now for the shadow under the 
first finger and the fleshy area at the base of lhai finger. 
Avery hardedge separaies the top plane of the thumb 
from Ihe underside of the first finger area. The first joint 
of the thumb is bent, so the top knuckle is in shadow. 
Once again, generalize with your shadow shape , allow- 
ing some shadow to flow onto the top knuckle of the 
Ihumb. This valuedilference between the two sections 
of the thumb shows that the thumb is bent— an obvious 
statemenl, but a good example of how planes of light 
and shade can show the relalive positions of forms. 
Leaves small light area at the end of the thumb to indi- 
cate that partof thefingernail is in light. Don't try to be 
too accurate here. Now, you can add more detail with 
small shadow shapes, but remember— Keep it simple! 
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Peter. 8"x1 0". Fabriano paper. My son fishing from 
our boat. Although ihere are no diairnci features in this 
head, it at ill looks a great deal like Peter. I carefully 
delineated the prolileand uiedtomakeihe shape of the 
head as accurate as possible. I was quite intrigued witfi 
the chance lo develop lonn in a very simple way, using 
the light-struck sections ot the back. Notice the 
suggestion of light just above the trousers on ihe right 
side and Ihevery subtle reflected light on the lett side. I 
blocked in the entire shadow using several colors, Then 
blotted the front of ihe torso with tissue to lighten the 
area and suggest reflected hghl. The trousers were very 
dark blue but. if l made them as dark as they actually 
were, they would have complefety dominated tfie 
piclure, and the head and upper torso would have 
become secondary. Be sure— and be willing— lo 
und e rsi ate col ors an d va I u es i n a reas wh ic h y ou do n M 
want to be particularly irnporlant. 




Portraits 
in Black 
and White 



Shirt with Pattern, Fabriano 

paper, This picture is very stark, with 
light hiitiriQ onJy certain areas in the 
head and shirt. The rest ot Ihe 
areas— the hair and the shadows of 
the face and shirt— are completely 
bst. To relieve (he monotony of this 
rather stark picture. I quickly 
developed some of the patterns in 
the shirt. Although this was a very 
quick sketch and I really didn't get 
very involved with the pattern, I think 
something like this could be carried 
much further, with large, simple 
areas used in conjunciion with much 
more involved pattern areas. 
Remember not to paint all ot a 
picture the same way. When you use 
detaiJ in a paJtern, try to relieve that 
del ail and pattern with broad, simple 
sections. 
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Preliminary Sketch. 



In this exercise, we'll start using the ideas we've 
explored in eariier demonstrations. Much of the 
materiai wiil be repetitious, but i feel that repetition 
is one of the keys to learning, so bear with me if i've 
covered some of this before. 

My daughter posed for this demonstration and 
she worked hard at it. If you have children, you'ii 
probably find them reiuctant subjects. The noveity 
of posing wili soon wearthin for them, especially if 
you paint a lot— so don 't feel guilty if you use pho- 
tographs for reference. I used some Polaroid shots 
myself for this project. 

One point about using photographs: at least for 
me, they don’t give life to the subject, and I tend to 
labor over my painting when I work from a photo. 
You can avoid these problems if you use photos as 
a reference but try to work from fife as much as 
possible. (You might also try painting children 
when they're watching television. They might look 
a bit vacant, but they usually stay still as statues if 
they're involved in a program,) Using photographs 
as your only reference is very difficult, soil you do 
paint a good portrait completely from a photo, be 
proud of itt 

Thistime. as always. I've tried to use a natural, 
‘'unposed" pose. I think the most commonplace 
poses a re usually the most interesting. Try to make 
your subject look just as he or she would if he were 
just sitting and thinking. As you get into the busi- 
ness of painting people, you-ll start to think about 
gestures and to watch the way people sit and 



stand. As you get into the habit of recording poses, 
a sketchbook will come in handy. Even if your 
drawings don't mean anything to anyone else, 
they can be a good source of ideas for poses and 
gestures for you. If you learn 1o paint people as 
they really are— and not as they look when they're 
posing— you'll be in good shape. 

I’ve decided to pai nt the arms and hands, as wel I 
as the head, this time. This makes the problem a 
little more difficult but also more interesting. The 
light is coming from the right, so the left side of the 
figure will be in shadow. The materials for this 
demonstration will be the same as those we've 
been using right along. 

In my preliminary sketch, notice that, although 
my drawing seems spontaneous and sketchy. I’ve 
considered two important elements: shepe and 
form. I've drawn elipses, or ovals, around the head 
to help create the feeling of three-dimensional 
form. Remember that the head is a rounded form 
and that the features should describe this round- 
ness. When you draw features, never place them 
on a straight line opposite each other without first 
establishing the form and mass of the head with 
yourelipses. As I've said, drawing is very im per- 
tant, and this will be especially true in the following 
demonstrations; so please borrow or buy a good 
book on drawing. (Check the Bibliography in the 
back of this book.) The lime you spend on drawing 
will pay off! 
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Child: Step After youVe conripleied your basic 
sketch, cover the skin areas, the hair, and sonne back* 
ground with a light wash, and allow it todry. Now, mix 
upa dark wash— and makesure it'sdark enough! You'lE 
use this wash for many of your shadow areas, and you 
should avoid restating il; so it’s belter to make it too 
dark than too light. Allhough the hair is blond, it’s quite 
dark in many areas; so cover most of 11 with this wash 
and leave only a few light areas untouched. Godirecity 
to Ihe shadow side of the hair, the shin, and the arms. 

Be careful of contours here, and iry to make the 
shadowdescnptive of the shapes on which it lies. Don't 
get too involved wiih folds, bui block in some of the 
folds of the shirt ihat are tn shadow. More importanl, 
notice that all tfie shadows, regardless of how light or 
dark the area, are blocked in wilh the same wash lor 
now. 
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Child: Step 2* Before thts wash has a chance to dry, 
soften some edges and make some middle values, 
Starting with the hair, lighten the top section with a 
damp, ciean brush. (Rennember to give your brush a 
good shake after you rinse it! In this case, there was a 
bit too much water in my brush, and the shadow on the 
forehead was disturbed,) Without going back to the wa- 
ter suppiy, use (he paint you picked up on your Iasi 
stroke lo add some middfe tones to the iight side o1 the 
hair. State ihe middie tones on the front pianos of the 
left cheek and solten the front of the nose. Even with ail 
this softening, many hard edges will remain and some 
new ones will be created. Don't worry about this. Soft- 
ening every edge will just make your watercolor look la- 
bored-over and ^ ' f la bby . ■ ' N otice how da r k t h e I ett ar m 
seems. Tve used the same value in this arm that I used 
in my shadow area. Betore it dries. I'll blot it with a lis- 
sue to bring it up to a lighter vaJue. 
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Child; Step 3, A lot has happened! I think the picture 
looks too washed-out with light, subtle skirt lories and a 
light shirt. So let's throw caul ion to the winds and make 
a dark shirt and add some darker background. Now Ihe 
skin tones will be a light silhouette against tairly dark 
surroundings. Add some darks in the hair on the shadow 
s ide of the h ead to make t h e left side of t he face I ig hi e r 
by comparison and create a feeling of reflected light in 
the shadows. The eyes are looking down; the right eye 
is hardly noticeable, since it's completely in shadow. 
From experience, I know it's harder to paint an eye in 
shadow, so let's merely state a darker socket area and 
put oti the problem ol painting it until later. Any feature 
in shadow must be more subife and less important than 
a feature that is in the light. I feel it's often better to leave 
out or barely indicate features lhat are in shadow, but 
often this isn't possible— it depends on the lighting 
situation and how detailed and "finished" the picture 
is going to be. Notice how fluid the painting is at this 
stage. 
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Child: Step 4* With the finishing touches, we'lt be 
done. Add the barest indicahon for the eye in shadow— 
just enough to show it's there. (I had to blot this eye out 
several times, wait lor the paper lo dry each time, .and 
try again, until I got it right!) Now, harden some areas 
and try to make some features more definite. Lift out a 
few areas of the hair in shadow lo suggest reflecied 
light. Some dry brushstrokes and some tolds added to 
the shirt— and we're finished! I'm always afraid I've 
gone too far, over-hardening and over-defining, It's 
better to leave a picture undersialed than to work at it 
toolong, or the result might bea haggard, tired paint- 
ing! 
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Young 

Woman 



In this demonstration, we1i have two important 
lights shining on the subject. As you know, I've 
been stressing the importance of using a single 
light source to create one simple shadow and one 
simple light area. This lighting situation is always 
val id and is always the easiest way to show form . 
On the other hand, it's not always Ihemost inter- 
esting way to illuminate the subject. By now, you 
should be ready to try something a bit more adven- 
turous. 

In this case, we'll still have some definite shadow 
shapes to work with, because one light will come 
from either side of the head to create a shadow 
shape almost in the middle of the face. This light- 
ing situation issimilar to the one in the demonstra- 
tion on Rim Lighting, p. 34, except that the shadow 
won't cover the enlire ironi o1 the face this time. 
The main light will come from the leftside; the sec- 
ondary light will come from the right and slightly 
behind the head. This secondary light creates a 
smaller area of light on the right side of the face 
than the main light does on the left. The left side 
will be almost completely cut in the light, while the 
right side will be partially in light and partially in 
shadow. 

We'll concentrate on structure here^ and I'll try 
to show you how light and shade can create the 
three-dimensional form of the head. We'll try to 
create the feeling of the skull beneath the surface 
details— such as the eyes and mouth— I hat we nor- 
mally see. Of course, in some lighting situations 
it's impossibleto see this structure. This is true, tor 
example^ when we have a diffused light coming 
from the fronl. In this case, we see practically none 
of the bone structure but only the features. There's 
nothing wrong with this situation , and some paint- 



ers handle it very well; but unless you know the 
structure, the features you pamt will often appear 
to be floating m avoid. In this demonstration, we'll 
almost forget about the features in an attempt to in- 
terest you in structure. 

As you make your preliminary sketch, keep it 
loose and spontaneous, the features are going to 
be vague. Concentrate only on their positions in 
relation to each other and to the head as a whole 
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Preliminary Sketch. 
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Young Woman; Step1, Wash in the entire head, in- 
cluding the neck, with a light wash. Allow this to dry. 
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Young Womam Step 2. Now mix up a mjch darker 
tone. You'll be drawing parlsof (his dark wash out into 
Ihe light, so start wilh a darker wash than you think is 
necessary. (Rerrierriber that your wash will dry tighter 
than at seems when you first apply it.) Load your brush . 
give it a good shakef and start washing in the hair. Con^ 
linue the shadow on to the right side ot the face without 
interruption, and don't make a dislinction between the 
hair and ihe skin in this shadow area Be conscious of 
the planes here. This darker wash should go a/oundthe 
area above ihe lip, slopping about three-quarters o1 the 
way around lo the lell. The dental arch causes this area 
above the lip to form a side plane lhai calches Ihe light 
on Ihe lell. II your wasii is loo dark, be ready lo go back 
to your water jar and rinse out some of (he darker color . 
Biol or shake the brush to get rid of excess moisture, 
then go back to the paper. 
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Young Woman: Step 3* Allow this second wash to dry. 
It's possible to continue working on some areas wjthoul 
a pause, but I think it would be easier to take a break 
and allow everything to dry. Now, the lelt eye is quite 
dark, so mix up an even darker wash than you mixed for 
Step 2 and block it in. Then restate the shadow on the 
righi side otthe face, using one connected stroke. Your 
brush shouldn’t leave Ihe paper as it follows Ihe front 
plane of Ihe cheek down around the contour of the lip 
and back to the undersection of the moulh. This wash 
should be your final large, dark wash, although you’ll 
need a few staffer, darker accents, Try to make this 
large shadow area dark enough and as accurate in 
contour as possible, 
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Young Womanr Step 4. Now brush ihe dark shadow 
shape in a few place s^ working if down to Ihe chinline 
and the neck with a damp brush, Notice that I've re- 
slaled the hair and allowed it to bfend with the middle 
value in the right side of the forehead. I’ve also drawn in 
a shadow shape under the nose to indicate the cast 
shadow which will heJp make the nose project from the 
face. 1 think you can see tha! the main shadow on the 
right side of the face has become lighter as I worked it 
out into these areas. If you didn't start out wilh a dark 
enough s hadow, th i s process of I rg hi e ni ng w i fl d esi r oy 
any feeling ol shadow, and you’fl have to restate it. If 
y ou d id start wi th a da rk eno ugh wash , th e re ' s n o prob - 
3em; just be sure the race is dry before you make your 
restaiement. 
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Young Woman: Step 5. Now, for Itie final step. The 
right eye is Quite dark, so give this another wash. Be 
careful to show the form of the eyehall here. The dark- 
est dark should be near the nose bridge; the eye area 
becomes slightly lighter across the eyeball, then quite 
darkagain just before you reach Ihe small light-struck 
area on the tar right side of the face. Now harden up 
some edges and soften ot h er s . Yo u ca n se e a good ex- 
ample of edge variety on Ihe left side of the face I n this 
illustration. Restate the dark accent on the cheekbone 
on the right side ot the face to show Ihe bony structure 
of Ihe face, Notice that, except for the eye area, this 
small accent is the darkest shadow area. The edge ot 
this accent should be quite hard before it meets the 
small light-struck section of the cheek. Restate more ot 
the background and add a tew minor details. Now we 
have a lace that's quite featureless; but try to think of 
this demonstration as an exercise, rather than as a 
guide to a finished painting. 
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Man 




PretimJnary Sketch. 



In this demonstration, we'll use a slightly different 
approach; this time, lighting will be a major factor 
as we begin painting the head, I feel that painting 
iighf is as important as painting a likeness or a 
characterization , and I always strive for a feeling of 
light in my paintings, The effect of sunlight on a 
head or figure never fails to "grab" me. The large 
and small patterns that result from sunlight striking 
a cheek or an ear can be the whole point of a paint- 
ing for me. In this exercise, well try to capture the 
feeling of su nlight using only light and dark values. 
Color is also very important, but here, let^s see 
what we can do with black and white! 

Our subject will be a young man , looking to the 
right (the painter’s right), with the sun behind him . 
Most of his face will be in shadow, but there’ll be 
some light striking his ear, cheek, and hair, and 
we'll leave the white paper untouched in these 
light sections. In Step 3, notice where I've placed 
my darkest shadow areas. Asa rule, you'll find the 
shadow is darkest along the line where it meets the 
light area, because this strip is usually on a plane 
that does not catch either reflected or di rect itghi . 

In this case, for example, the shadow on the 
front plane of the face Is catching reflected light, 
the side plane is in direct light, and the strip be- 
tween is darkest. This strip does not face the 
source of the reflected light, nor is it turned to 
catch the direct light. 

In this view, with so much of the head In shadow, 
it's very important that you don’t allow your darker 
darks and your lighter areas of reflected light to 
confuse the overall value of the shadow area. No- 



tice in Steps 4 and 5 that we stifl have the overall 
feeling of shadow on the front of the face, and that 
no shadow area is as light as the main light area, 
(We’ll make this very important distinction be- 
tween light and shadow by covering all the shadow 
areas with a medium wash in Step 1 , we'll leave the 
white paper under the main light areas un- 
touched,) 

Notice also the features that I’ve added in Step 
5. They're subtle: they must not be too dark, or 
they'll look more like holes in the head than like 
eyes, nostrils, or mouth. The features must be just 
dark enough and no darker. I'd strongly advise 
that you make the features hardly noticeable, 
rather than take a chance that they' II be loo dark. If 
you study many heads in shadow, as I have for this 
book, you'll see what I mean. 

When you paint teeth in shadow, remember to 
paint right over them with your shadow wash. !n 
some cases, you might blot them a bit to make 
them slightly lighter than their surroundings, but 
never use opaque white or leave the white paper 
under them untouched. The same goes for the 
whiles of the eyes. In both cases, you can offset 
these features by adding a few darker accents. In 
Step 5. for example. I've added some subtle darks 
on each end of the mouth. 

Your materials will be the same as usual. Be sure 
your brush is still in good shape, after all the dem- 
onstrations (I hope) you’ve been doingl It should 
still point nicely. You can test it by giving it a shake 
and running it along the palm of your hand. 
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Young Man: Stop 1. On your paleiie, nnix up a fairly 
dark value— darker than the first washes you normatly 
mix, but not as dark as your usual shadow value. Load 
your brush, shake out 1 he- excess moislureH and block tn 
I he big dark areas. I olten establish rmy final shadow 
value in this first wash; this involves some very subtle 
work, using both wet-in-wet and lifting out tighter areas 
while they're stilt wet. For this demonstration, we'll es- 
tablish the lighter values nowand add the darker areas 
when this shadow wash dries. The hair is also quite in- 
volved, so for now, don't do much to it. Remember to 
leave the light-struck section of the cheek and ear un- 
touched, as welt as the light-struck section of the neck. 
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Young Man: Step 2. Now soften the edge lhai sepa- 
rates light and shadow on the cheek to show the 
rounded form o( the cheek, Notice lhal the edges on 
the cast shadow rematn harder. Then, on to drybru&h to 
show the h ai r . It 's i mpo rta nt not to o verd o t h is dry - 
brush, so don't get too involved— just make a start and 
save the finishing touches for later. 
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Young Man; Step 3. Pul in some darker hair values 
near the ear and forehead and, while they're still wet, 
scratc h out some lighter strands . W Itti a da r ke r st r i p of 
wash, restate the edge plane that runs up the cheek. 
Try to make this strip quite dark, smce it will he diluted 
and lightened as you soften edges and make the neces- 
sary gradations on either side of !he edge plane. I've 
started adding some background to offset the light - 
struck sections in the hair and back of the neck. The 
subject is smiling, so the dental arch is turned back 
slightly to form a partial side plane. Add a little darker 
wash here and along the nose -an other plane that's 
turned slighlly away Irom the reflecied light. Establish 
the large construction of the mouth area before you pul 
in the lips, and develop the planes of lighter and darker 
values around the eyes before you put in the lids. 
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Young Man: Step 4Jrs difficult fo show you a gradual 
iransilion into this step and the final step. We did the ba- 
sic work in Slep 3. bu1 the finishing louche&in these fi- 
nal steps will bring ihepiciure together and give it real- 
ity. Up to this point, we've been interested only in 
establishing the structure and simple planes of the 
head, in this slep, don't let anything destroy these 
simple planes as you add more detail to the eyes, nose, 
and mout h . As I ' ve sa id before , t he g r eatest da nger I s 
that you'll allow your interesi in delailand character- 
ization to destroy the sirr^ple planes and the form of Ihe 
head, 
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Young Man: Step 5. Create a feeling of teeth by adding 
sonr^e subtle darks on each end ot the mouth. The 
whites of the eyes don't really show up in this particular 
headn so don't worry about them. Scratch out some hair 
strands and add more drybrush, both in the hair and 
skin. After your basic values and edges are established, 
you can add very careful drybrush work to suggest tex- 
ture and to darken a lew areas that need help . Dry brush 
is also helpful to soften edges, but don't overdo it. I've 
used a little dry brush on the edge ol the cheek, where it 
emerges into the light . This step has more ol an impres- 
sion of detail, since IVe used more dry brush, but it's still 
quite broad and simple, It's not the detail that makes 
this head effective; it’s Ihe simple planes of light and 
shadow that make it work. 




Wm 
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Preliminary Sketch, 



In this demonstration, our subject will bean older 
man with light hair and a beard, with a simple direct 
light shining on the front of his face. This light wiN 
bring out the many small planes that describe and 
give character to the features of older people. In 
the proper lighting situation, these planes make 
painting older people both fun and easier than 
painting most younger people. (One exception to 
this is men from their twenties on: their strong, 
salient features make them relatively easy to 
paint.) Children are more difficult to pai nt because 
they have smoother faces, and their features are 
rot as developed or apparent as those of older 
people. And problems also arise in painting 
women of all agesi Obvious planes of light and 
shadow can make their features appear "craggy,'' 
and a much more delicate and less obvious ap- 
proach is desirable— with more subtle light and 
dark planes indicating the smaller features. 

Older men, however, provide the painter with an 
excellent opportunity to develop the small planes 
that give the head "character," and their obvious 
features are really quite easy to paint. Because of 
this, I think this demonstration will be fun— and a 
bit simpler than some of the preceding exercises! 

For this demonstration, you'll be softening many 
of your shadow edges before they dry, to show the 
rounded shapes of thecheeks, forehead, etc. Re- 



mem ber neve r to sof te n a// o f y ou r h a rd ed g es sy s- 
tematically. Try to retain some of the prominent, 
definite structure in this subject’s face. Some 
"blurs’' will be an assetto the painting, of course, 
but don't let too many areas of your shadow wash 
blend with the wet background. If you over-sof1en , 
the structure wifi be lost and the face will look like a 
marshmallow. Remember also to make your 
shadow shapes dark enough, T ry very hard not to 
be timid about your shadow washes, or your shad- 
ows will be too light! 

I ' ve heard pai nters say that the backg round of a 
painting is more difficult to paint than— and cer- 
tainly as important as— the head itself, and 1 think 
these are two good points for you to keep i n mi nd . 
Painting the background in the right value is as im- 
portant as painting the face in the right value: a 
background that’s too uniform or too dark “kills" 
the atmosphere— the feeling of “air'’— in the pic- 
ture; and a backg rou nd that 's tco light won T offset 
the subject properly. So, as you complete the head 
in this exercise, try to work in on both areas— head 
and background— at the same time, with equal 
thought and effort. 

Continue to use the same m.aterials you've been 
using right along. Sketch in the head, using your 
2B pencil We have a profile here, and the features 
are quite easy to “catch hold" of. 
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Older Man; Step 1. Mixupanorrrial lightto fairly light 
wash. Load your brush, give it a good shake, and wash 
in the face and tjackground . Don't work on the areas of 
the hair and beard that are effected by the direct light. 

In the illustration, notice that the side and back sections 
of the hair are included in this light wash. 
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Olctef Man: Step 2. New for som^ darks Miit up a dark 
wash on your palatte, load your brush, and give it the 
customary hard shake. Start out with some very defi- 
nite, "blocky" shadow shapes on the forehead. Don't 
paint Over what wilt be the hair area around the temple 
and above the ear. Restate the background adjacent to 
the face to offset the light si I h ou ette of th e face against 
the darker background State some very definite darks 
around the eyes and nose, keeping the painting fluid as 
you control the areas where the wet background and 
the wet shadow wash blend, I’ve left most of the dark 
statements on the forehead and around the eye and 
cheek as ! originally stated them, doing no softening 
here, so you can see e?:actly how directly you should 
work. On the nose, however. I've started softening the 
mid-section, where the nose normally flares out a bit 
toward the cheeks. 
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Older Man: Step 3. Now, work t>acN and forth between 
background and head, as. you finish “washing in" both. 
In my illustration, notice the areas ir the hair, the eye- 
brows, and the lower cheeks that I've blotted with a tis- 
sue. 1 did this to create the lighter values in the hair 
areas and also to nriake soft transitions between skin, 
hair, and background. Soften many of the hard edges in 
your shadow shapes, but remember to leave seme of 
them hard. You can see the contrast of hard and soft 
edges quite clearly in this illustration. 
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Older Man: Step 4. Darken the background and 
‘'lighten" up the head. Scratch out the rim of light that 
runs down the front of the nose. I've added glasses, but 
notice that I haven’t rendered the rims completely: I've 
just suggested them. I've also scratched out some 
highlights on the glasses with my razor blade, as well as 
some strands of hair, which catch the light. Again, don't 
overdo it with your razor blade! Consider shapes care- 
fully here. For example, the nose isn't just anynose, it's 
a specific nose. The hardening and softening ot the 
boundary between the light-struck rim and the side' 
plane shadow shows the conformation of thisparticulaf 
nose. I hope you're aware of the subtlety in an area like 
this. It really makes a difference! 
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Dark 

Complexion 



In this demonstration, we'll paint a subject with a 
dark complexion, under a fairly strong fight 
source. Our problems here won't differ greatly 
from those we've had in previous exercises: the 
only important difference will be in the contrasts 
between light and middle values, In a light com- 
plexion, the light values are quite close to the 
middle values, with the major contrasts occurring 
between the light and the shadows. However, in a 
dark complexion, the middle values tend to be 
much darker than the light areas and are usually 
closer to the shadow in value. In other words, the 
greatest contrasts in a light complexion occur be- 
tween the siiadows and the lights, while, in a dark 
complexion, the greatest contrasts occur between 
the lights and the middie values. 

As you block in your light , middle, and shadow 
values, be sure you understand the reason forgiv- 
ing a particular area a shadow, middle, or light 
value: the value of the area depends on the posi- 
tion and strength of the light source— or sources— 
as well as on the structure of the head. Never drop 
in lights or darks without a reason. I’ve included 
the sketch on p. 127 to show you why certain 
areas of this particular head should be light in 
value, The very light areas on the head will indicate 
where the "corners’' of the planes (the edges 
where one plane meets another) are catching the 
light. In a light complexion, we might simply high- 
light these corners; and, since we should under- 
play highlights, it's very likely that we’d make these 
corners only sUghtly lighter than the adjacent 
plane of light. However, in a dark complexion, 
these lighter corners are much more obvious— and 
we’li make them significantly //g/tferlhan the adja- 
cent light plane. 

Remember also that an abrupt transition from 



skin to hair will make the hair look like a wig. In 
Step 4, when you restate the areas of the hair in 
light, don T paint right down to the point where the 
hair meets the skin. Keep your darks in the central 
hair areas, so that you develop a gradual transition 
from skin to hair. In the illustration for Step 4 , no- 
tice that I've worked my dark wash around from the 
light side ot the hair to the shadow side of the face 
and then worked it /nfo the side plane of the head 
that is in shadow. 

As you restate your shadow areas, hardening 
and softening edges, try to avoid any sense of 
hardness or a metallic look— and be sure your 
boundaries are as accurate as you can make 
them. Move slowly as you "find" your boundaries, 
and take your time deciding where they'll be. In 
Step 4, for example, notice that I've added a dark 
value with a more definite edge under the chin to 
give this area more definition. Near the right eye. 
you can see a much less obvious example of find- 
ing edges, where I’ve started to define the bound- 
ary of the head in shadow. 

In the same iJIustration, notice that I've picked 
upthe beginning of the jawline under the right ear. 
The trick here is to avoid working with one contin- 
uous dark outline around the face. Instead, pick up 
a dark here and there, and gradually work in dark 
areas around the face. You'll eventually connect 
these areas as you finish the head. 

I've already stressed the importance of develop- 
ing the structure of and area before adding the de- 
tails. In Step 4 again, notice that I haven 1 worried 
about the whites of the eyes: I've painted right over 
the area they'll be i n and stressed the form of the 
eyeballs and sockets. Use this principle as you 
work on the mouth , too: keep the form of the curve 
of the teeth in mind, and don't draw the lips with a 
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straight dark line. This model has a prominent 
tooth line, and the upper tip doesn’t project very 
much; so there's no dark shadow below the upper 
lip (although this lighting situation could create 
such a shadow, it the upper lip projected far 
enough). 

When you complete Step 4 , the form of the head 
should be well established, and your job in Step 5 
will be to complete the head without doing damage 
to the three-dimensional form you've developed. 
As you add more darks to the hair and continue to 
define the boundaries, try to create the impressicn 
of very dark hair without painting it as a flat, dark 
mass. In my illustration for Step 5, take a look at the 
soft edges and the value variations in the hair. The 
lighter areas among the darks a re subtle, but if you 
look closely, I think you'll see them. 

In this final step, you'll also add detail to the 
eyes. Again, work slowly and remember that the 
iris must always appear to be part of the eye as a 
whole. Never indicate an iris with just a big, black 
circle. (Notice that I've added soft edges around 
the iris of each eye.) As a rule, you should try to 
add a bit more detail to the eye that’s out in the 
light, or closer to you, whichever the case may be 
You'll also see that I've scratched out somehigh^ 
lights on the nose and around the right eye in Step 
5. Use this technique very carefully; try not to dig 
into the paper, but gently remove the paint from 
the surface. 

This will be our last demonstration using grays. I 
hope you've learned something about using val- 
ues and handling paint. In the following demon- 
strations, we'll add another dimension to our paint- 
ing by using color; but the principles you've 
learned so far will still be extremely important. 




Cokhjer^" iJodicAtL-/ 

Lui+vi \jery ttiARk liwes' 

Ouft Lic^htf*5t cof/( 

CoPKii:!‘rS ^ 

IVe indicated the "corners" of planes here with very dark lines. These will be Ihe lightest 
areas ol ihe lace. They're catching the light and, in a dark complexion, theyTe lighter than 
the adjacent planes of light. 
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Dark Compleidon: Step 1. Mak^ your preliminary 
drawing and cover it with a light wash. Although we're 
dealing with a dark complexion, your first wash should 
be just about the same value as the Itrsl wash you'd mix 
fora light complexion. Naturally^ there's nosingle light 
value that stands for light sections on all complexions: 
we're generalizing here to find a light value that will 
work in most situations. 
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DarkCompleiiom Step 2 . The light is coming from the 
right, so mix up a dark shadow wash and block in the 
shadow shapes on the leftside of the face, washing in 
the da rker hai r at t he same t i me . B e s u re th e se shadow 
shapes are quite dark. They N I have to do a major pari of 
the work as you develop the head. So far, this is just the 
same procedure you’ve used right along. 
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Dark Complexion: Step 3. While your shadow shapes 
and hair areas are still damp, allow your darks to flow 
out into some of the areas that you left untouched in 
Step 2 . Continue to leave u retouched the areas that will 
be your lightest lights: the nose, the area above the up- 
per lip, the top plane of the right cheek, a spot on the 
forehead, and the lower lip. Form the bottom plane ot 
the lower lip by extending the shadow that runs down 
the left side ot the face. Allow these middle values to 
dry. 




Dark Complexion; Step 4. In these final steps, you'll 
do more worker both your tights and middle lights; but. 
by now. they should be generally the way you'll want 
them in the final stage. Back to your paleite; mix up a 
rich, dark value and restate the shadow shapes and the 
darker val ues i n the h a i r . Or the mo ut h , add a few da r k 
accents to indicate the division between the lips. Begin 
with the darker accent at the right corner. Then, in the 
center of the mouth, add an accent that's not quite as 
dark as the one you used at the corner. Leave the lower 
lip as a lighter value. Indicate the form of the eyeballs 
and sockets with dark accents at the corners. 
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Complexion: Step 5. Now that you Ve indicated 
t he form of th e ey es ^ a 1 1 y o j h a ve to do i s add the ey e- 
lidsand irises. Begin by filling in the entire right iris with 
a middle value. Then^ while this wash is still wet, add a 
very small black dot at the top, using wet-in-wet Next, 
indicate the lower iid with a lighter strip. (You might also 
scratch this out er dampen the paper and lift it out with 
your brush to create a lighter value.) Now. darken the 
bottom plane of the right eye, to help keep the feeling of 
the rounded form within the socket. Use the same 
procedure on the left eye. but add a bit less detail here. 
Notice that iVe softened the cast shadow under the 
nose and added a dark accent for the nostril, Tve also 
used a da rker was h o n the rig ht side pi ane o f t h e face , 
leaving the right ear and the front plane of the cheek as 
alight value. Finally, darken the plane under the lower 
lip to make the mouth appear to project. 
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We've finished with grays, thank goodness! We'll 
do the remaining demonstrations in color, and 
they should be more fun. 

In addition to being fun to work with , color also 
provides us with another tool to use in creating 
three-dimensional form. As you may already 
know, cool colors— blues, blue-greens, and pur- 
ples—tend to "go back" or recede, making the 
cooler areas of a painting appear distant, On the 
other hand, warm colors— reds, oranges, and yel- 
lows— tend to ''come forward," making the 
warmer areas of a painting appear closer to the 
viewer. This means that we can use cool colors in 
areas that we want to appear distant, and warm 
colors in areas that we want to come forward. 

Naturally, this is a simplified explanation of the 
use of color. Somettmes, we'll find a warm area in a 
distant spot and a cool area close to us. For ex- 
ample^ the ears tend to be warm, while the area 
around the mouth is usually rather cool . We’ II get 
into the specifics of where to use what color as we 
go through the following color demonstrations. 

For now. I'll list a variety of tube watercolor 
paints 1 think you should try . These are my per- 
sonal preferences: if you’ve developed a palette 
you like, you should certainly stick with it, Color 
selection is personal, and we all have different 
ideas ol what makes good color. 

However, the colors I list here may appeal to 
you, so do try Iheml I've suggested them with ease 
of handling in mind: you'll find that many colors 
are hard to work with when you're mixing llesh 
tones, and that other colors may be simple enough 
to handle, but don't result in very exciting flesh 



tones. It will also be easier for you to follow the 
cclordemonstrations if you use the same colors I'll 
be talking about to mix your washes. 

Cadmium red lightM)/ "basic'' red. it's really the 
only red I use to mix flesh tones. I've used cad- 
mium red medium and cadmium red dark a few 
times without good results. In all honesty, I prob- 
ably didn't give these darker reds a fair chance, 
but, as far as Tm concerned, they just didn't result 
in good fJesh tones. 

Alizarin crimson. This color is very strong. It has a 
very great tinting power and tends to dominate a 
mixture if the other colors aren't also very strong. 
Alizarin is a must for mixing rich darks in darker 
complexions, clothing, hair, and backgrounds. 
Have it on your palette, but be careful when you 
use it in lighter complexions. 

Cadmium orange. I don't use this color very often 
and I rarely use it as an important part of a flesh 
combination. But a touch of orange can be useful 
in pepping up a light area that's too cool and 
washed-out, and it can sometimes breathe life into 
a light flesh tone. 

Cadmium yeilow lemon or cadmium yellow pale. 
Both excellent yellows. They're the only cadmium 
yellows you really need. ! find cadmium yellow me- 
dium too ''hot," but many artists like it very much. 

Hooker's green. The most useful green. Some art- 
ists prefer to mix up their own greens with blue and 
yellow, and you can get by without a tube of green. 
Personally, 1 like to have it ready-mixed, and I al- 



ways have Hooker's green on my palette. 

Sap green. This is weaker than Hooker's green. 
Again , you can get by easily without this color, but 
I use it quite often. 

Viridfan green. This is a very basic green in oil 
painting^ but I find it too cool and rretallic for wa- 
tercoJor. 

Cerulean blue. This is a very useful color and one 
that finds its way into all of my complexions. 1 1 ike 
its subtle, delicate mixing qualities. It's very easy to 
handle and it doesn't dominate a mixture. 

Phthalo(phyhalocyanine) blue. This is the oppo- 
site of cerulean bfue. It's much darker, richer, and 
stronger. Like alizarin crimson, it has great tinting 
powers and will dominate any combination if ifs 
not used carefully. It’s necessary for mixing rich 
dark colors. I use it often with alizarin crimson; 
these two strong colors are an even match. As you 
gain experience, you can use Phthalo blue in 
place of cerulean blue in very subtle, lighter areas, 
it's a beautiful blue when it's used wefl. 

Uitramarine blue. I always used this as my dark 
blue untiJ I discovered Phthalo blue. It's easier to 
handle, since it’s not as strong as Phthalo; but, on 
the other hand, it has a certain harshness that I 
don't care for. 

Yellow ochre. I use this color a great deal to mix 
flesh tones, and I interchange it with my I ight cad- 
mium yellows. Yellow ochre is a weak and subtle 
yel low that mixes easily . Th is and the sien nas and 
umbers listed below are the earf^ colors. As far as 



I ' m concerned, these colors are necessary to any 
watercolor palette. 

Raw sienna. This is a darker version of yellow 
ochre. It’s very useful in the shadow areas of flesh 
tones. 

Burnt sienna. I don't use this color in flesh tones, 
but I do use it a great deal in other areas. It mixes 
well with blues and greens and can make some 
fine darks, as well as some handsome grays. 

Raw umber. This is a darker version of raw sienna, 
and you can get along without it. 

Burnt umber Th is color is a must . If s the darkest 
earth color: it comes out of the tube just a bit lighter 
than black. I use it a great deal In my darkest areas 
when I paint a head. It mixes well with blues and 
greens: burnt umber and any of the blues make a 
very nice gray. 

Black. I don 't use black much , but I always have it 
handy. I don't agree with the idea that one 
shouldn't use black, but do feel that it can be over- 
used in a dark. It seems that, when students want 
to make something darker, they automatically 
think of using black. Unfortunately, black doesn't 
mix well with many colors and, unless you know 
what you’re doing, I'd suggest you use burnt um- 
berasyour basic dark. As you’ll see, I usually sug- 
gest mixing Phthalo blue with alizarin crimson, 
burnt sienna, or burnt um.be r to make the darkest 
darks. Experiment with black, and observe its 
characteristics for yourself. 





Now that I've suggested a palette of colors, I'lt dis- 
cuss the various mixtures of those colors 111 be us- 
ing for the following full color portraits. ! 'll discuss 
mixing only flesh tones here, because I think that’s 
the area that troubles students most, 

Naturally, there's no single way to paint flesh 
tones: complex ions differ from one subject to an- 
other. But it's certainly possible to generalise to 
some extent, so I'll outline some general combina- 
tions you can use to paint light and dark com- 
plexions. I don't say these are the only mixtu res to 
use— the colors you use will be your mark as an 
artist— but start by using these colors and then ex- 
periment with your own mixtures. 

I generally use these basic colors for mixing 
flesh tones: cadmium yellow pale, cadmium yellow 
light, cadmium yellow lemon, yellow ochre, raw 
sienna, Hooker’s green, sap green, Phthalo blue, 
and cerulean blue. For the lightest complexions, 1 
use cadmium red light mixed with cadmium yellow 
pale or cadmium yellow light, I occasionally mix 
yellow ochre with my cadmium red light for light 



complexions. Whether you use a cadmium yellow 
or yellow ochre depends on your own feeling 
about the complexion. I think the cadmium yellow 
creates a fresher complexion tone, but yellow 
ochre is easier to handle. 

Just remember that a little bit of any yellow goes 
a long way when you’re mixing it with red: start 
with a very small amount of yellow, and see what 
happens. Remember aiso that ihe combination on 
your palette will look different when it's applied to 
white paper, so be sure to test each new mixture. 
The first result probably won’t be satisfactory and 
you’ll have to continue mixing. It's impossible for 
me to give you any more specific instructions on 
mixing; I can't tell you exactly how much red you 
should mix with exactly how much yellow. Mixing . 
takes a great deal of experience, so just experi- 
ment with various ratios of red to yellow. (When 
you finish adding one color, be sure to rinse your 
brush before you add another color.) 

Now, let's try some of the various combinations 
you can mix for light and dark complexions. 
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Cadmium Yellow Lemon and Cadmium Red Light. 

Here, I mi?t cadmium yellow lemon wiih cadmium red 
light. Notice that I place these colors about an inch 
apart. Then I go back to the water supply, rinse my 
brush, and, with a damp brush, come back and draw 
the two colors together lo create a fairly light com- 
plexion lone. Actually, tVo useda biiioo n>uch water in 
this particulai swatch ar^d the result is a bit too Ngttt 




Cadmium Yellow Light, Cadmium Red LlghL and 
Sap Green . Insi ea d of u si ng cerulea n b 1 u e ! his t ime , I 
substitute sap groGn, The result is quite diflereni: this 
corrixnaiionts much mellower. The green is much bet* 
ter in a complexion that's on the yetiow stde, white blue 
is much boiler in 3 fair comptexion. 




Yellow Ochre and Cadmium Red Light. In this Case, 1 
substitute yellov/ ochre for the cadmium yellow. The re- 
sult is very similar tothe firs! swatch, and I'm sure it's 
impossible to tell the difference belwoon Iho iwo 
b/eodod areas, it’s quite sale to say that you can use a 
cadmium yellow or yellow ochre interchangeably. 




Raw Sienna, Cadmium Red Lightj arvd Phthalo Blue. 
Nov. weVe galling inio dark complextons. Here. I use 
pl^tlialobiueirtsteadot cerulean blue, raw sienna m- 
SToad of cadmium yeitovr, and less water to mix ihese 
cotof s ! ogel her . The r esull is m uc h da r kc r t ha n t h e pre- 
vious swatches. 




Yellow Ochre, Cadmium Red Light, and Cerulean 
Blue. Now I add a third color— cerulean blue— to my 
combination. It's usually necessary to cut the intensity 
of the yellow- red combination and, as you 'll See in the 
following demonstrations, many areas of I he face are 
veryfcoot, Notice vdiai happens here when the blue is 
mixed with the yet low- red combination. We carrsee the 
warm color slowly changing ar>d becoming much 
cooler. 




Raw Sienna^ Cadmium Red Light, and Hooker's 
Gteen. Finally. I Substttuio Hooker's green lor the 
phthalob^ueJ still use cadmium red and raw sienna for 
my two warrner colors We'd use Ihe&e last two mix- 
tures for dark-compfeciod people and tot shadows in 
light complexions. 
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Girl with 
Headband 



Now ni combine the principles and techniques of 
using and mixing color to show you how to paint a 
full color portrait. My subject will be a girl, mostly in 
shadow, with the light coming from behind and to 
the right 

This is a good lighting situation to work with 
when you're using color. As a rule in this back 
lighting situation, the shadow areas have many 
color changes but few value changes, while the 
light areas have fewer color and more value 
changes. Keep this rule in mind. Although you'll 
find many exceptions to it, I think it's safe to say 
that shadows in this lighting situation are simple in 
terms of value, without a jumble of value changes, 

Of course, other lighting situations do create ex- 
citing color changes in the areas in light. But in this 
exercise, there aren't many color changes in the 
light areas, and most of the action— as far as color 
is concerned-will take place in the shadow areas. 

Whenever you paint a color portrait, try to cap- 
ture the particular complexion of your subject. Re- 
member that colors vary from one face to another: 
some complexions are very cool and seem quite 
gray, with very little red or yellow in them, while 
other complexions are warm and appear very red 
or very yellow. Generally, I’ve also found that the 
middle section of the head— the ears, cheeks, and 
nose— tend to be warmer than the forehead and 
the chin, 

The procedure V\\ use here is the one I generally 
use in painting color portraits, with minor vari- 
ations that depend on the lighting situation, the 



subject, and my desire to experiment. I’ll take 
some time to make my sketch fairly accurate. I'll 
use a basic oval as my foundation and HI use el- 
lipses to indicate form and the placement of the 
features. I’ll use the same materials we've used all 
along, and the palette of colors I suggested in 
Demonstration 20. 




Preliminary Sketch. 
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Girl: Step 1 . 1 mix my initial wash with three colors; cadmium red light, cadmium yel- 
lov.fpa1e (you could use yellow ochre), and a touch of cerulean hiue (or sap green). 
Theresult of adding this third, ooo/colortothe wash will be a rather subtle transition 
tietween the warm and cool areas on the face. I block in the left side ot the nose, the 
left clieek, and both eye areas. 




Girl; Step extend my first wash to cover the ieltsideof the face and neck, paying 
attention to theconlours of the nose, Ihe upper and lower Nps, the chin, and the neck. 
(Notice that a ^‘balloon'' has developed in the neck and that an area of the left cheek 
is too dark. I'll ignorethese boi he rso me mistakes for now.. They’ll probably be hardly 
noticeabJeon the finished head.) Now I mix a puddle of cerulean blue on my palette, 
load my brush and shake it. and start washirig m shadows wei-irt-wet, I work upward 
from the warm wash, drawing 1 he cooler color to the lelt temple, across the forehead, 
and around to the right eye sockei. i leave a small finger of fight jutting into this 
shadow, as the beginning of a light rim on the top plane of the nose. 
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GirkSt^p 3. Wilhoul pausing, l work the cool wash down inio the lower cheeks, the 
mouth area, the chin, archhe neck. Then I mix some cool color into my basic warm 
wash and bloc k in the shadow on the ng ht s id e of ihe face . T h i s a rea i s no1 as c I ose t o 
usas the left side of Ihe face, soil should be coder than the closer areas. When the 
washes on the lace are just damp, I star! blocking in the hair, using burni umber and 
burnt sienna mixed with cerulean blue. Then i use undiluted cadmium red to begin 
blocking in the headband. (Notice that, even with pure pigment, some of the red has 
bled into Ihe hair, Til fix it later.) 
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Girh Step 4. 1 complete the headband, hair, and shirt, occasionally bloUiny those 
areas with a tissue to lighten them, to suggest texture, and to solien edges. How I try 
to suggest the eyes while I keep them soft and indistinct. I begin with light brown 
washes and slowly work toward the area where I'll place my darkest dark. For this 
very dark accent, I use pure burnt umber with a touch ot cerulean blue, and I make 
only a very small dot, I darken the complexion by restating the dark rim along the 
nose and suggesting shadow on the front plane of the face. Then I add a dark accent 
atthe light corner of the mouth. White the headband is still wet, I scratch out some 
highSights. 'When the washes on the face are dry, I darken them to make the planes 
more definite. 
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Oriental 

Child 




Preliminary Sketch, 



My subject this time is a Japanese boy, under a 
rather strong side light. The right half ef his face is 
in shadow, while the left half is in the light. 

Ml use the same colors here that I've used all 
along; the only real difference in my procedu re will 
be that ril use the colors in different proportions^ 
My first wash will be darker than one I 'd mix for a 
light complexion, because Ml need a /ower range 
of values in the shadow areas. However, the areas 
ofthefacethat are in the light won't really be much 
darkerthanthoseof a light complexion, To me, the 
complexion of Oriental people doesn’t seem much 
darker than that of while people: I think the more 
obvious difference between the two races is in the 
construction of the features. 

There are some interesting shapes in this head. 
For example, the right ear is quite prominent, and 
I've tried to develop the interesting shape in my 
preliminary sketch. Notice also the difference be- 
tween the shapes of the right and left sides of the 
head. The lower right cheek is definitely angular, 
while the loft side is described by a gentle curve. 

The nose, which is rather flat, also needs a lot of 
attention. Take a look at the sketch below and 
you'll see what I mean. The "wings" above the 
nostrils are important and should be carefully de- 
lineated. When I paint in the nose, I'll first cover it 
with a dark overwash to describe the side plane of 
the tip of the nose on the shadow side. Then, I’ll 
lighten the front plane of the wing on the shadow 
side and add the darker nostrils to bring the whole 
nose area into focus. The nostrils should n't be as 
dark as the eyes, or they'll look like two holes En the 
face, sol’ll use burnt sienna and burnt umber for 
the nostrils— nof black or Payne’s gray. 

In my finished painting, I 'd like you to notice that 
there are more value changes in the light areas 



than in the shadows, which are painted with just 
one value. The shadows here aren't really more 
colorful than the light areas, although I've added 
some rather strong red (probably too strong) un- 
der the nose and in the right ear. I think it's a good 
practice to go a little overboard in some areas and 
make a good, strong statement of color. Even if 
you do this in a very small area, it might help you to 
get out of the habit of using bland color. 

When you work wet-in -wet, as I will for this paint- 
ing, remember to use enough pigment. Even if you 
use too much and strong color contrasts show up, 
it’s all right, The contrasts may look too obvious at 
first, but they'll probably blend with the rest of the 
wash as it dries— and color contrasts will add ex- 
citement to your paintings! It's much better to use 
strong color in your first steps than to have a weak, 
washed-out look. 




The ‘'wings" above each nostril are catching 
light and s hould be I ig hie r i n value t h a n the s i d e 
planes of the tip of the nose. 
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Oriental ChUd: Step1, 1 mix up a rich wash of cactmiunn red lighi, raw sienna, a very 
little bit of cerulean blue, and sap green (I could also have used Hooker's green). I 
want only a very small amounl.of cool color in this first wash, since I warit it to have an 
overall feeling ol warmth. You can see that red is the dominani color. As I work out 
toward Ihe boundaries, I add more cerulean blue on the right side of the head, and 
more sap green on the left. (Again, I could have used Hooker's green.) i work quickly, 
wet-in-wet, using more pigment as I add cool colors lo my puddle. The light is coming 
fromthe upper left, so. before my first wash dries, I blot the upper left side of the face 
lightly with a tissue, 
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Oriental Child: Step 2. I mass in the hair, using almost pure burnt sienna and 
Payne’s gray, with a little phthalo blue. The face has al ready dried , and a hard edge is 
developing as I add the hair. This is tine on the lefi side, but I want a soft edge in the 
shadow; so I clean and shake my brush and work it up into the hair to soften and lid 
out the hard edge. 1 use almost the same mixture on my shadow shapes, but 1 substi- 
tute Hooker's green for sap green to make ao even darker wash . '^Vorking down the 
middle of the head, I wash in my shadows broadly, developing the shapes of the 
eyes, nose, mouth, and chin. tMow I add more cool color— primarily cerulean blue— lo 
my puddle and wash in the right side of the face. Reflected light makes this area a bit 
tighter than the center off he face, but not as light as the main light areas. While my 
shadow wash is stiJI very wet, I run a clean, damp brush down the right side plane to 
soften the division between the shadow and the areas of reflected ligfit. 





Oriental Child: Step 3. Starling at the lett eye, I soiten the edge of Ehe shadow 
across the eye form , leaving Ihe hard edge at the nose bridge , Then, I draw the wash 
down into Ihe cheek and continue all the way down lo the chin to stiow the tront plane 
of the cheek and to describe the high cheek bones. Quickly, l go hack to the nose and 
soften the border between light and shadow. I w^orkdown to the tip of Ihe nose, leav- 
trtg the hard edge of the' cast shadow under it. l soften and lighten the i nside area of 
Ihe lips, but I leave a hard edge on the top border of Ihe section of upper lip that's out 
in the light. This subject has a pronounced "flap" of skin at the corner of his nioulh, 
so [ draw the dark wash down and join it up with Ihe middle values on Ihe left to indi- 
cate Ihis. I add some background, using red to mellow my Hooker's green, and then 
adding some raw sienna and burni sienna to the greenish v.^ash. Belore Ihe eye areas 
aredry— when they're just damp— I add the suggestion of the eyelids and irises, us- 
ing plenty of pigment, 




Oriental Child: Step 4. Now I try to give more definition to some areas and some 
teaiures, while I retain ihesoft, "lost" qualily in olher areas, (First, i finish the back- 
ground, to keep the whole picture going at the same pace.) I paint the boy’s white 
T-shiri, which givesthe picturea pattern and design by contrastingstrongly with the 
darker values of the head and background. I restate the hair, adding darker values in 
some areas and scratching out some strands. NexI, I work Into the eyes wilh a wet 
brush, lifting oul a light strip where Ihe lower lid is catching some lighi . I develop the 
mouth', leaving ttie darkest area at (he left corner and breaking the division between 
Ihe lips at several places, i work quite hard to define the chin and the darker area 
below the lower lip, putting in darks and blotting them with a tissue until the values 
are right. Finally, I add some shadow areas to the T-shirl, using ligliEer sliadows here 
because the shirt itself is light, 
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Bearded 

Lobsterman 




Prehinliiary Sketch. 



\n this d emo n strati or 1 I'll use transparent washes 
initially; when they dry, I'll go into drybrush, apply- 
ing pure pigment over the dried washes. 

The first principle I hope you'll keep in mind here 
is this: a/ter you've established your large masses 
of light and shadow, solved your drawing prob- 
lems, and developed some good color, you can 
carry a picture just as far as you wish in terms of 
texture and detail. To many people, detail is the 
most impressive part of a good representational 
painting, but this has always seemed wrong to me. 
Even amateur artists can develop marvelous detaii! 

I think thetrick really lies in the preiiminary consid- 
erations: good drawing, good values and pattern, 
and good color. When youVe solved these basic 
problems, the sky'sthe limit on the amount of "fin- 
is h " yo u can add . (Rem em ber, of c ou rse, th at d e- 
tail must always be developed with the whole pic- 
ture in mind. Detail must never take over and 
destroy the good pattern and value range you’ve 
developed.) 

The second point I hope you ’ll remember is that 
you must not finish a pictu re to the same degree in 
all areas. To make some defer/ work, other areas 
must be generalized and only suggested. Andrew 
Wyeth is a master at handling highly finished paint- 
ings beautifulty. If you have an opportunity to see 
an original by Mr. Wyeth, i think you’ll see what I 
mean, Atfirst, the whole painting will appear de- 
tailed, with every blade of grass rendered care- 
fully, but if you really examine the painting, you'll 



find many generalized ''lost" areas, where there is 
no detail. The finished areas work so beautifully 
with the lost, generalized areas that we have the 
impression that the w/io/e picture is highly ren- 
dered. 

My friend Henley, who's a lobsterman on Mon- 
hegan Island, Maine, is the subject of this demon- 
stration, and Tm using photographs as reference. I 
took these pictures of Henley while he was pulling 
traps on what / thought was a very cold day in Feb- 
ruary. (I'm sure he found it quite mild,) I wish I 
could say that I did the painting from life, but it was 
far too cold for me, and there's no room on a lob- 
ster boat for painting, I was especially interested in 
the raking light that's coming from the left. It's hard 
to fake a specific light like this without a great deal 
of experience, so this is a case where I think it's 
perfectly legitimate to use a photograph. Besides, 
if Winslow Homer worked from photographs, so 
can I! 

The light is coming from the left, behind the sub- 
ject, and most of the head is in shadow; so I'll start 
right out with my shadow wash in Step 1 . As a rule, 

I try to go overboard with color when I begin to 
block in my shadow washes. When I block in my 
light wash in Step 2, I’ll be ready to wipe it out with 
alissueif it looks too dark or too strong. Don't be 
afraid to useatissue liberally for blotting and wip- 
ing out. I use one often in a painting like this. I'm 
not after a spontaneous, wet watercolor look here, 
and I won't worry about overworking the painting. 
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Bearded Lob^terman: Step 1 . 1 use rnostfy red, with a touch oi raw stenna, behind 
Ihehaif. Skipping ihe ear itsell, I use the same colors until I approach the eye area. 
Here, I rinse my brush and dip tt imo cerulean blue mixed with just a bit oi water. 
Since Tm going to use wet-in-wei laier, I brush almost pure pigment into the eye area, 
t add more red and rav^ sienna to the ofigir>al shadow puddle on my palette and brush 
in some warmer color on the cheek. I'm working quickly, to make sure l get good 
blends. Now, I add more cooJ color around the mouth area. Since I'm going to restate 
these shadows, I don't worry too much if Che warm -cool contrasts are too great at this 
point. 










Bearded Lobsterman: Step 2. The background at the front ot the face is very cEose 
in value to n’lany of the shadows or> the face. So I paint in the background along this 
area and allow it to blend with the shadows on the nose and in the beard area. Tm 
carelul lo keep a fairly (irm edge around the eye, since this area is more obviously 
Separated from the background. INI wail lor the eye area to dry before I pul in the 
background here. ! work into the beard, using wet-in- wet. Some ol the beard near the 
lawJine is struck by light, so I'm careful to leave most of this area untouched. I use 
sorrtedrybrush in the beard, being careful not lo overdo it. I begin to wash in the Jight- 
stfuckarea ol the skin. This is where a lillle cadmium orange comes in handy: I add il 
10 my very lighi wash tor a very light area that Sli]l needs strength, (You might aJso try 
some cadmium yellow.) I start Ihe hat, using cadmium red mixed with a little cadmium 
orange and burnl sienna. The red alone would be a liltle loo raw. 
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Bearded Lobsferman: Step 3. Now, I begin to bring things together. I aUow my 
washes to dry so l can see where t stand. I add more background and start to define 
the nose and heard. I darken the beard with wet-in-wet, using cerulean blue, some 
burnt umber, and burnt sienna. It's hard to be exact here. I add (he yellow fou!“ 
weather jacket, and I place some of the important shadow shapes on the jacket when 
the first yellow wash is dry, using cadmium yellow light, rriixed with a little orange. 
(Cadmiunn yellow medium might also work well here.) For the shado ws, I use some 
raw sienna, some raw umber, and a touch of cerulean blue. 
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Bearded Lobsterman: Step 4J add my finishing touches now. As I said earlier, you 
can carry your f i nal ste p just as f a r as y o u wi sh ( but th ere i s a stage at w h ic h— de- 
pend ing upon your abilities— you can reach a peak and start back downhill ; so you 
should be ready to wipe out!) Don't let your picture harden as you approach the end. 
Keep some big blurs, like the areas I’m leaving in the hat and beard . As you start to 
scratch out in your final steps, don'l indiscriminately pick away with your razor btade. 
Notice that the light-struck sectionsof this beard have a particular ptacement, which 
gives the beard form. Always be sure that your cast shadows describe the form on 
whichthey lie. For example, fhe cast shadow on the neck describes the round cylin- 
der-like form o( the n^eck, Notice the values in the shadows and in the cast shadows. 
They're dark enough lo show that they' re shadows, but light enough to appear fu- 
minous and airy. 
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Child in 
Sunlight 



I n t his demo nst rat i on , I'l I d i sc uss sketching a c h i I d 
with watercolor. The subject is my son Peter. 
Again, Til use sunlight to help me create a feeling 
of the structure ot Peter's head. Without strong 
light and shade to help indicate form, a sketch like 
this wouldn't be possible. 

A picture like this can succeed or fail on several 
different levels. It doesn't have to be a perfect like- 
ness in the literal sense: I'd consider a sketch suc- 
cessful if it caught even a fleeting impression of the 
particular subject, whether that were accom- 
plished in the overall shapes and construction or in 
a particular stance or gesture. 

As you can see in the illustration for Step 3. this 
painting is much broaderthan the one I did for the 
previous demonstration, i'm not the least con- 
cerned with detail here. Instead, I want to create a 
feeling of light and atmosphere: I want an ^mpres- 
s/on of this boy and the sunlight shining on him. in 
the last demonstration , we were concerned with a 
completely different kind of watercolor, and fresh- 
ness wasn't really as important as the character of 
the particular subject. I hope you can see the dif- 
ference between these two approaches. 

Don't feel locked into using the colors I use in 
these demonstrations: experiment with these and 
other colors on your own. You might find that the 
colors I've suggested are fine, but I hope you'll try 
sorrte others, too. 
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Childln Sunlight; Step 1. 1 waafi in the Jight values, covering the whole face. I want a 
fresh complexion, sol mixquiteatjit otcactmiumyeliow iemon withmy cadnniiim red, 
Aithough i don't often use cadmium orange, J do try it occasionaily in a iight, fresh 
complexion such as this, and i'li add a bit of it here. The main light is coming from the 
rjght, so I iighten the area arounctthe iefteye by biotting it lightly with my tissue. Al- 
though I 'id putting wet washes next to one another. I'm noi too worried about the 
bleeding that will take place- 
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Child in Sunlight: Step 2. When my first washes are dry, I start adding some browns 
loJhe front section of the hair, using burnt umber. Then i mix up a warm shadow wash 
of cadmium redlight and yeilow ochre, I warn tfiis wash to be quite dark, so I use very 
little water. (You could use raw sienna instead of the ochre.) I start blocking ir the 
shadows, and I indicate the cooier, ref iected light by adding ceruiean biue wet-in-wet 
to make a good blend. 




Child in Suntighh Step 3. As I work, I hold off on adding Ihe background areas adja- 
cent lothe light sections of the face uniil those sections are dry, I want crisp edges on 
the boundaries that face the light, but the boundaries in the shadow areas should 
biend and blur. My boundaries on the left side aren't correct, so l wipe them out with a 
tissue. As areasin the light become dry, I restate edges and forms. These aredefioite 
shadows on the left side ol the face, so I add a darker wash. I think you can see how 
fluid my painting is atthisstage. This is really why I donT do a more careful prelimk 
nary drawing! hike the feeling that I'm not bound by exact outlines. This is my way of 
working, however, and you might well prefer to work with more careful guidelines. 




Child m Sunlight: Step 4. Tiri concerned here that the head is not resoEved. The 
shadows really need to be darker and more definite— but I've destroyed so many pic- 
tures by adding another shadow washl I might gain more definition if I add one here, 
but I also might lose the freshness that's so important. Although some Vi^atercolor 
paintings can be corrected and reworked without being damaged— in fact, correc- 
tions and reworkings might occasionally be assets— some paintings demand that 
" premier coup" look that you can only get with just one or two fresh transparent 
washes. In this sketch, I've managed to leave the head alone, but I've overworked the 
jacket. Can you see that the jacket looks "tired" in comparison to the face? 
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Full Figure 



Preliminary Sketch. 



For this final demonstration, I had planned to do a 
very finished, involved figure, but I must admit that 
finished, involved figures aren’t really my style. 
And there's actually no point in doing something 
very involved for a demonstration , because f i nish- 
ing touches would make up most of the work, and 
these are extremely difficult to demonstrate. So 
this final painting will be like most of the paintings 
in this book: in a sense “unfinished," But I hope 
that by seeing paintings in this state, you'll observe 
and learn more of what goes into painting portraits. 

This will be a painting of my wife Judy, sitting in 
strong sunlight. I've always had a great deal of 
trouble painting members of my family, because 
I've always tried to get a particularly good likeness. 
I think the more a painter worries about likenesses, 
the harder they are to come by. When I'm painting 
a model or one of my friends, I relax and don't 
worry about a likeness, and the likeness seems to 
happen anywayl So I can certainly say that you 
should never worry about likeness— just concen- 
trate on doing a good painting! 

In this case, however, the final painting does 
look like Judy, Notice in Step 4 that I've tried to 
create a feeling of strong sunlight and that I've 
concentrated on the form of the head, rather than 
on the specific details, I think a good likeness de- 
pends more upon the development of the overall 



form of a particular head than on the small details. 
In the final painting, there aren't really any details 
in the face, but the painting looks like the subject 
because the structure has been carefully observed 
and blocked in , (Of course, it’s much easier to de- 
scribe structure when the subject is under a strong 
light source. It's much harder to make these broad 
decisions when the light is very subtle or when 
several sources of light contuse the simple 
planes,) 

In my preliminary drawing, as in ail of my draw- 
ings, ril concentrateon gesture, rather than on the 
specific features, and try to describe the particular 
way this model is silting. Til try to place the features 
accurately— to correctly indicate the relative dis- 
tances from the forehead to the eyes, the eyes to 
the nose, and the nose to the chin , etc.— but, more 
important, i'll try to describe the relative sizes and 
shapes of the features and the head as a whole, 
without pinning down the specific details of a par- 
ticular area. 

I think some areas of the f i nal painting are over- 
worked. But 1 want you to see that mistakes don't 
really ruin a painting, and some of the blurs and 
poor areas actually create a feeling of involven^ent 
that a beautifully done, flawless watercolor might 
lack, Edgar Degas said that a painting looks like a 
battle— but a battle that the artist has won! 
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Futl Figure: Stepl. At ihis stage, I’ll masEir the basic colors and establish the colors 
thal will dominaie the painting. I begin with the face, which is quite fight because it's 
in strong sunlighl. Then I wash in the hair with burnt sienna and cerulean blue, using 
agreat deal of pigment. (The face wash w^asn'tquite dry, and someof the hair color 
ran into it. rilblotthis with a tissue.) While Ihe neck isstill damp, I wash inthesweater 
with phthalo blue, alizarin crimson, and burnt sienna, allowing the colors to blend on 
thepaper. It doesn’t realty matter which colors \ use here, as long as they're dar/r. 




Full Figure: Step 2, The sweater is still wet as I add the background, and you can see 
thalihe two areas blend together. (This is a very good idea when you place Iwo very 
similar values next to each other, Just use plenty of pigment and keep shaking the 
excess moisture out of your brush to keep such areas rich and dark.) I use a tissue lo 
wipeout and soften some areaSr including Ehe tight-struck lower right portion of the 
figure. Notice the number of soft edges al this stage; the painting is very fluid and 
loose. 
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Full Figure: Step 3. 1 complete the background, keeping a great deal of softness 
throughout the picture. I leave the area of the hands untouched for now, along with 
an area on the ground, because these will be the lightest areas ol the picture. (I used 
a bit too much water in my ciothing mixtures, and the sweater has become too iight. 
i'll restate it at a later stage.) I carefully articulate the more definite shadow shapes in 
the face, trying to indicate the major pianes ot iight and shadows and not vi^orrying 
about the detaiis. 
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Full Rgure: Step 4. 1 bring the face into focus, adding a minimum of detaii around 
the eyes and mouth, and allowing the eyes to play a secondary role to the lights and 
shadows. I add some fight wash to the hands and restate the clothing, leaving it 
slightly higher in key than 1 would nornnally make it to indicate that the figure is balhed 
in light. I scratch out some details on the clothing with my fingernail and a brush 
handle and use a tissue to w i pe ou t so me fi ig h iig h Is o n t h e I ig ht-st ruck se ct i ons of the 
knees and upper legs. I restate the grass using greens, mixed wilh blue and raw 
sienna, scratch out some texture wilh my fingernail and a brush handle, and add 
more texture by spattering. 
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